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Double the Number! 


One local citizen who was giving evidence, 
in a bridge table conversation, of taxpayer's 
alarm at the growth in numbers of the high 
school faculty, got this kind of a reaction from 
the school superintendent: 

“Mr. Citizen, you are a university graduate!” 

“Yes—certainly.” . 

“You believe, and perhaps rightly, that your 
university educational experience was finer than 
your high school educational experience? And 
you need not be on the defensive in taking such 
a position.” 

“Well, yes—but I remember a fine teacher I 
had in high school.” 

““Yes—but you believe, do you not, that, 
by and large, the teachers did better in college 
than in high school? Was it not perhaps be- 
cause your college teacher taught fifteen hours 
a week, fifteen hours spread over a week, with 
no homerooms, no study halls, and had time 
to meet pupils for informal discussion and con- 
ference outside of class? If we are to approach 
this in our high school, we will need to more 
than double the number of our teachers—for 
the same number of pupils!” 


—Douglas G. Graffin, Chappaqua, New York. 
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Editorial Comment 


Housing Fund 


Last night I went with the Executive Secretary 
to the regular initiation ceremony of Upsilon 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, at Northwestern 
University. It is good for us to hear again that 
ritual in reminder of the ideals of Research, 
Service, and Leadership. (For what it will do 
for you, visit initiation ceremonies at the nearest 
chapter every chance you get.) 

For the ceremony, students journeyed from the 
education building to Northwestern's magnificent 
Technological Institute Building. Thinking of the 
comparison of the housing provided for the pure 
science and the social science of education, my 
mind traveled on to the fact that Phi Delta Kappa 





June 1, 1952 marks the beginning of the 44th 
fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa. The total annual 
dues (chapter and fraternity) are payable in advance 
of the fiscal year on which they are to apply. This 
month, each chapter will be sending to each member 
a notice of the amount of dues payable. Some mem- 
bers have requested that they be billed for dues 
by the central office, but this cannot be done under 
the present limitations prescribed by the constitution 
and by-laws of the fraternity. Therefore, if you fail 
to receive a notice of dues payable from your chap- 
ter, please refer to the chapter directory on the back 
cover of the magazine and write your chapter for the 
information desired. Your cooperation with the chap- 
ter officers, by way of a prompt remittance, will be 
much appreciated by them. 

“Shall dues be increased from $3.00 to $4.00 for 
the fraternity portion?” This is a question now under 
a referendum which closes on April 24th. If the 
amendment to the constitution is adopted, it will be 
effective on June 1, 1952, and the fraternity portion 
of dues will be at the rate of $4.00 per year. Any 
remittance for 44th fiscal year dues made before 
June 1 will be accepted at the $3.00 rate, regardless 
of the proposed amendment. Therefore, a prompt 
remittance may save you $1.00. 

It is estimated that 1,000 members failed to re- 
ceive THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN on time last fall be- 
cause they neglected to give a prompt notice of 
change of address or because they gave a summer 
address which was no longer good in September. 
Please inform your chapter, as well as the address 
below, of your address changes—but do not send 
a temporary summer address. 

Put DeLTA KAPPA 
2034 Ridge Road 
Homewood, Illinois 











has only rented quarters. I happen to be one of 
the members of Phi Delta Kappa who believes 
that Phi Delta Kappa should have its own per- 
manent address, its own home. So I decided that 
I would deposit a dollar in the treasury of Phi 
Delta Kappa to start a fund for a permanent 
home for Phi Delta Kappa. 

I mentioned the matter in the car coming home, 
to be reminded that as a staff member I had no 
business sticking my nose into a matter of policy 
which should be decided by representative bodies 
of the fraternity, to reach the conclusion that this 
hired man of the fraternity had no business start- 
ing such a thing. 

District Representative J. Roy Leevy said he 
had a dollar to start such a fund, and Illinois State 
Coordinator Eric O. May said he had a dollar for 
such a fund. So instead of my starting a fund, 
the Editor reports the fact that a fund has been 
started for a permanent home for Phi Delta 
Kappa. It has now reached the sum of $8.00; 
$1.00 was given anonymously, and an additional 
$5.00 came as an anonymous gift for the fund. If 
you are very, very bright you may be able to figure 
from the foregoing the name of the second anony- 
mous donor. 

This money is to be used whenever in the wis- 
dom of the representative bodies of Phi Delta 
Kappa it becomes wise to invest money in a per- 
manent home. It will be kept separate from cur- 
rent funds. Perhaps having a little cash in hand to 
pay the fees for an architect, maybe enough for 
a down payment on a lot, will make it easier for 
the representative body to give fair consideration 
to some definite proposal when the time is ripe. 

Talking about it, some of us felt that it would 
be nice to be able to move into a permanent 
headquarters at the time of Phi Delta Kappa’s 
fiftieth birthday in 1956. 

If you happen to be one of the members who 
would like to see Phi Delta Kappa in a permanent 
home of its own, you can send money for that 
fund addressed to The Phi Delta Kappa House 
Fund, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 
Yes, gifts to Phi Delta Kappa as a non-profit 
corporation are entitled to exemption within the 
15 per cent limit for charity on income tax re- 
ports.—R.L.H. 
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Purposes of Your Magazine 


With a committee of editors of the Professional 
Interfraternity Conference, your editor lately ana- 
lyzed the contents of magazines of professional 
fraternities. From that analysis we built a list of 
purposes which professional fraternities seem to 
be trying to perform through official publications. 
The publications vary greatly in character. Some 
are monthly, some quarterly, others are at other 
intervals. Some used pictures, and some do not. 

The list of purposes of the professional fra- 
ternity magazines we then sent to members of 
Phi Delta Kappa who attended the Twenty-Third 
Council, and to another two hundred members of 
the fraternity whose names were drawn at ran- 
dom from the mailing list, which is arranged 
geographically. Each was asked to say ‘‘yes’’ or 
“no” to each purpose, to give his thinking as to 
the proper purpose of the magazine of Phi Delta 
Kappa. The results thus far are as follows, from 
questionnaires returned by 76 delegates and 62 
other members: 


REPORT OF BALLOT ON MAGAZINE PURPOSES 
Purpose Yes No 
1. Channel of communication with student mem- 

bers 61 45 

. Channel of communication with alumni mem- 

bers 74 32 
. Enlighten members on matters of the profes- 
sion in which they will be or are engaged 124 2 

. Orientation of candidates 18 87 

. Orientation of new members 48 62 

. Guide to professional literature and research 121 3 

. For business of fraternity with financial in- 

formation of individual members and frater- 
nity 62 40 
. Build-up of fraternity council attendance and 

interest 86 29 
. Report of fraternity council 13 
. News of local chapters 84 32 
. News of fraternity organization 12 
. News of alumni, personal items or promotion 

of fraternity fellowship 68 42 
. Individual recognition for fraternity reasons 65 38 
. Individual recognition for professional rea- 

sons (member of the year, for example) 71 35 
. To develop talent within the fraternity for the 

profession 85 
. To develop interest in writing and publication 

in the profession 
. Outlet for new writers in the profession 99 
. Support of fraternity professional projects 
. To develop fraternity members as citizens of 

their society and government 79 
. To develop members in the realization of the 

best self 61 
. Public relations instrument with instructors 

in professional schools 44 
. Public relations instrument with the profes- 

sion 
. Public relations instrument with the general 

public 
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Purpose Yes No 


24. To 

mem 17 79 
25. To assist members to achieve any laudable aims 50 47 
26. To cooperate with worthy movements and ef- 

forts for the advancement of the profession 124 2 
27. To secure by cooperation benefits and advan- 

tages out of reach of the individual 77 18 
28. To promote the profession in which engaged 108 7 
29. To cultivate the social qualities of membership 42 5) 
30. To secure a historical record of the fraternity, 

its profession, and institutions with which the 

fraternity is associated 72 29 


a, the career plans of individual 
rs 


You will recognize some areas of agreement, 
and some areas of disagreement. Even wider dis- 
agreement is evidenced in responses to an invita- 
tion for further comment. Thus, one reader felt 
that the January issue of The Phi Delta Kappan 
was of immediate use, while another reader felt 
that this special issue was too restricted to be of 
interest to him. One reader reported that The Phi 
Delta Kappan is “‘mediocre’’ in all its issues, while 
another used superlatives of approval which we 
blushingly do not repeat. 

If you care to add your own comment upon 
this ballot, your point of view will be considered 
as future plans are made. Address your comments 
to The Editor, The Phi Delta Kappan, 2034 
Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. Plans for the 
issues of the school year 1952-1953 will be under 
consideration by the Editorial Board and the new- 
ly established Board of Editorial Consultants in 
the near future. 

The report above is a sample of many efforts in 
evaluation of the magazine made regularly for 
the improvement of the magazine. Your com- 
ments concerning anything which appears in the 
magazine, pro or con, are welcomed by The Editor 
at any time, as are your suggestions for what the 
magazine should be and do. 


The Booklist 


You will wish to check your personal reading 
against the list of books published in the field 
of education in the year 1951. Have you kept 
abreast of developments in your field? The clas- 
sification of books makes it easy to find the titles 
in the field of your special interest, but we hope 
you read more widely than that. Part of the price 
of leadership is doing more than the day's job 
requires. Part of the price of leadership is keep- 
ing the place of your own specialty in right pet- 
spective to other parts of education and society. 





School-Community Relationships 


By AGNES E. MEYER 


EVER before have the public schools under- 

taken to do so much. Never before has so 
much been expected of them. The community 
must understand, appreciate, and support the 
varied and difficult responsibility of our public 
schools. 

There wouldn’t be so much unnecessary con- 
flict over modern education if people would use 
their brains without ulterior motives. 

We older people grew up in small cities, 
towns and rural communities that reconciled a 
natural environment with simple, almost ideal 
social conditions. We enjoyed the free, exhila- 
rating life of nature, balanced by the discipline 
of a stable family life and an orderly, purposeful 
society that educated us far more than our 
primitive schooling. This constant interaction of 
freedom and authority gave us an emotional 
security so profound that even the severe ten- 
sions of contemporary life cannot dismay us. 
Those of us who grew up in that self-confident, 
expanding democratic universe were fortunate 
people; we gained a deep and abiding faith in 
democracy when faith came. easily. 

That organic community life has been shat- 
tered by rapid urban centralization, resulting 
from an industrial revolution whose tempo was 
accelerated by two world wars and a depression. 
For adults this sudden transformation of life was 
hard enough. For children it was a major 
disaster. It robbed them of that instinctive educa- 
tion in moral, mental, and emotional values that 
are the product of an orderly life in an orderly 
community. 

The more our children were deprived of 
these cultural influences the more we placed 
upon the schools the responsibilities which were 
formerly those of the home, the church and other 
community agencies, both public and private. We 
expected, and in many cases still expect, the 
schools to take up this cultural lag with teachers, 
facilities, and budgets that were adjusted to the 
purely intellectual training which constituted the 
curriculum of happier days. 

What are these new responsibilities that the 
community has shifted to the schools? Some of 


* Mrs. Eugene Meyer is a writer for the 
Washington Post, Washington, D. C., and 
a member of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for Public Education. 


them are justified. We all agree that the school 
should develop character, train good citizens, and 
inspire them with high ideals. It can go far 
toward protecting health. It can help prepare 
the child to earn a living. But as if that were 
not enough, the school must keep all children, 
whether they want to stay or not, until the law 
permits them to go to work, which in some 
states is as late as eighteen years. In too many 
cases the school is supposed to be the child’s real 
home, now that millions of mothers are working. 
So the school now supplies the midday luncheon, 
and this is often the only decent meal the child 
gets all day long. If the home is intact, the 
school is supposed to keep in touch with the 
parents and bring them up as well as the child! 
It is asked to teach family relations and tell 
the high school students whom to marry and 
when! They must also be taught to drive a car 
lest they kill themselves before they can begin 
to carry out the other many activities for which 
school has prepared them! 

The schools don’t get the child until it is 
six years old. By that time the child’s character 
and intuitive sense of right and wrong are well 
on the way to being fixed. A large part of the 
school population has grown up in broken 
homes, poor living conditions, a migratory exist- 
ence or just the usual city life with all its 
handicaps for normal childhood development. So 
the school now gets an enormous number of 
children who have emotional problems of vary- 
ing seriousness at a time when classes in many 
places are swollen to an average of forty or more. 
Nevertheless the teachers are supposed to give 
each child individual attention and turn them 
into ideal Americans overnight. If they don’t 
it’s because the teachers are a lot of socialists 
who are trying to ruin the free enterprise system! 
If the community has a lot of delinquency and 
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crime, it’s because the schools are “‘Godless’’! 
In short, all of the fears, animosities, and social 
tensions of a chaotic era are being projected upon 
the public school. All of the moral, mental and 
emotional problems that arise because people 
live a disorderly life in a disorderly community 
are blamed on the public-school system. 

It is high time to realize that we are using the 
schools as a scape-goat because we won't face the 
hard problem of reorganizing our over-elaborate 
community agencies so that the organization of 
community life makes sense and helps people to 
feel their relationship to a meaningful world. 
As a first step, the layman interested in educa- 
tion must make up his mind what the schools 
can and cannot do, and what the community and 
only the community can do for the overall educa- 
tion of our future American citizens. 


TRIBUTE TO THE SCHOOLS 


Instead of condemning our schools because 
they could not in a few years compensate our 
children for the many deficiencies of modern 
society, whether urban or rural, we should be 
proud of the amazing job most of our public 


schools have done in the face of these extra- 
ordinary social transformations. If I am now 
passionately and wholly devoted to improving 
and expanding public education, it is because I 
saw during the chaos of the war effort, that our 
public schools are the one and only institution 
we possess that can become the focus of a new, 
more integrated, more joyous community life. 
Wherever the over-crowded war centers achieved 
a semblance of order and ethical control, wher- 
ever the war worker’s children received adequate 
protection, they were brought about through the 
devotion, intelligence, and organizing genius of 
the public school administrators. 

Since our schools for the time being are 
obliged to accept many new responsibilities, the 
community as a whole must understand what 
these responsibilities are and what lay leadership 
can do to cooperate with the school authorities 
in carrying them out. The communities must 
constitute themselves both the critics and the 
defenders of public education. 


Wuat Witt You Ask THE SCHOOL To Do? 


But the layman cannot become an intelligent 
critic of education unless he asks himself what 
is a good modern school and have we got one? 
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And having decided what constitutes modern 
education, the community must defend its schools 
against the scurrilous attacks that have recently 
become the favorite occupation of cheap dem- 
agogues. 

What are the questions we must ask ourselves 
concerning public education? 

1. Does it give the child the basic skills in 
communication? They are a matter of dispute 
only because many people do not realize that 
modern methods of teaching reading, writing 
and arithmetic arise from the new role of the 
school in the community. Today the child must 
not only read but must become a critical reader. 
Even to read the newspapers intelligently he must 
be able to evaluate facts and distinguish between 
reliable and unreliable sources. He must develop 
judgment and discrimination because they are 
essential to good citizenship. 

2. What are the tests of good citizenship? It 
rests on the ability to understand others and to 
make others understand us. It calls for the 
ability to participate in common activities. It 
means interest in community life and the ability 
to determine what happens in the community. To 
achieve this the school has to develop activities 
that can be shared. It must develop a program 
that will give our children a sharing responsibil- 
ity in a common life. 

We must ask ourselves, how our schools can 
protect the health of the children—not merely 
their physical but their mental and emotional 
health. This difficult task can only be carried out 
if the immense resources of the modern com- 
munity, the public and private agencies concerned 
with child health, welfare and recreation, are 
coordinated through the schools and put at the 
disposal of the children and their families with- 
out waste of time and energy. The school can 
act, and is already being used in many commu- 
nities like the hub of a wheel that holds all the 
spokes together, and makes it possible for the 
community to move forward toward intelligently 
selected objectives. 

To the business leaders of our communities I 
suggest that they ask themselves whether the tax 
dollar is well spent in the schools. Much of out 
vocational training, for example, is adjusted to 
the demands of a bygone era and is therefore 
wasteful. Adolescent children should not be 
forced to choose a vocation at an age when they 
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cannot possibly know what they want to do. 
Moreover, much vocational education today takes 
place on the job. If the businessmen should tell 
the schools what they want in their employees, 
would not they specify the qualities I have al- 
ready outlined as the legitimate objectives of a 
modern school—boys and girls who read and 
write and speak clearly and easily, intelligent 
and emotionally stable people who can get on 
well with others? In no area would the guidance 
of businessmen be more helpful to the educators, 
the children, and the community as a whole than 
in the readjustment of vocational training to the 
needs of the day. 

In fact the whole relationship of the school to 
the community must become closer and more 
realistic. Let’s admit that we still have isolated 
schools whose walls must be broken down. The 
understanding between the school and the home 
cannot be left even to the best P.T.A., because 
it depends on the individual relationship of the 
teacher to the parent, which should begin before 
the children begin school and continue until they 
graduate. We talk much about the importance of 
public relations, but the best salesman for public 
education is the child that understands what is 
happening at school and explains the excitement 
and interest of these activities at home. But in 
order to be a good teacher, in order to help the 
child grow in its community consciousness, the 
teachers, themselves, must be encouraged to be- 
come active members of the community. Only 
when this close school-community relationship is 
neglected, do fears, hostility and unjust criticisms 
of the schools come about. As a newspaper 
woman I must not fail to remind you that the 
press can be one of your greatest assets in build- 
ing good school-community relations if you keep 
the papers in close touch with your problems. In 
the cities where the papers have been hostile to 
modern education, it was due largely to the fact 
that they haven’t the slightest conception why 
our schools have changed and what modern edu- 
cation is trying to do. 

Let me not give the impression that the school 
should attempt to dominate all of the educational 
influences to which the child is sed. It can’t 
be done. The whole daily living including those 
great media, the movies, comics, radio and tele- 
vision, will continue to influence the child for 
better or worse. What all of the local groups 


as well as the state and national committees in- 
terested in public education must do is to recog- 
nize the many facets of modern life that influence 
the child and try to develop them toward con- 
structive ends. There must be a total vision of 
the educational field. Only with this broad over- 
all concept of the educational problem can or- 


ganic wholeness come about. 

But we cannot expect the schools to act suc- 
cessfully as the focal point of community reor- 
ganization, unless the communities are willing to 
pay the bill. This new over-all vision of the 
school means that classes must be small enough 
so that each child can be felt as an individual by 
the teacher. It implies more training for teachers 
in social work and psychology and close contact 
with the home. It calls for more doctors, psy- 
chiatrists as well as public health clinics that 
can carry out the recommendations of these 
specialists. It may sound utopian to picture such 
ideal aims when we can scarcely get our children 
into the schools with a shoe-horn! But unless 
we have a clear concept of our educational needs 
in a disrupted society and the determination to 
achieve them, our country’s social progress and 
its contributions to the problems of the world 
are in jeopardy. 


TAXES FOR EDUCATION BRING RETURNS 


The cost will undoubtedly be high. But though 
good modern education is expensive, it is certain 
to bring the results we need and want. The tax- 
payer must therefore take an active interest in 
the school budget as school administrators will 
hesitate to ask for the large amount of money 
required to do a good job. But there is no item 
in the tax bill that is more rewarding in positive 
returns nor one that can save the taxpayer most 
of the vast sums now spent on remedial services. 

Our public schools became fundamental to the 
amazing industrial, economic and scientific prog- 
ress of our country. Now the time has come when 
they must strengthen as well the moral and 
spiritual fibre of our people. To do this they must 
have the constant support of the entire com- 
munity. 


Teachers may secure from the Pan-American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C., helps for the observ- 
ance of Pan-American Day, April 14th. The pro- 
gram helps include posters and maps. 





Time for Learning 


By RAY MONTGOMERY 


Geogr teachers today face problems 
which did not arise while the notion per- 
sisted that students were empty casks to be filled 
with the wine of knowledge. As we attempt to 
practice the preaching we have accepted, we must 
be aware of its requirements. It is a mistake 
to assume that we can fit the new theory into 
the ruts of the older pedagogy. 

What kind of classrooms does the new teach- 
ing-learning practice demand? What routines 
are adopted to the concept of the child-centered 
curricula? What form must the class take? How 
will the new process modify the time require- 
ments for adequate educational effect? 

These matters require careful examination, 
earnest thought, and all the will power involved 
in throwing off old habits and accepting new 
ones. Each of them, and others, must finally 
yield to our intelligence until they are thoroughly 
assimilated into the revolutionary new system 
of public instruction. Consider the problem of 
the use of time. 

Is the splitting of the school day into short 
periods of an hour or less for each class suitable 
to the new program? Can a teacher hope to 
achieve truly fundamental changes in the at- 
titudes of the students if the subject matter 
must be handled in cluttered fragments crammed 
into a time interval hardly large enough to 
develop a single thought? An adequate answer to 
these questions may involve the entire arrange- 
ments of the school system. 


TIME FOR UNDERSTANDING 


The necessary nature of the new teacher- 
learner situation is that of giving the student 
time to think through an accumulation of data 
until he understands what problems are involved 
in it and has related the facts to a rationally 
defensible system of values: We have accepted 
the problem solving nature of the thinking proc- 
ess itself. With Dewey we believe that no delib- 
erate thought occurs until a problem has been 
faced, an obstacle met which offers a resistance 
to our sense of the fitness of things. Problems 
are met in life without any effort on the part of 


* Ray Montgomery is a graduate student in 
the School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Illinois. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


the person to seek them out. But in school our 
job as teachers, under the new progressive pro- 
gram, is to lead our students into the presence 
of problems, to help them grasp the issues in- 
volved, and to suggest directly and indirectly 
the directions in which solutions may be sought. 
It is our hope, justified by some degree of success 
already attained where this method has been 
used by competent instructors, that the student 
will learn by solving problems in the sterilized 
atmosphere of the classroom how better to meet 
the very pressing and virulent problems outside 
the classroom. 

Only to a limited degree can we duplicate in a 
classroom the situations outside the classroom, 
though to a much greater degree than was once 
believed possible. Students are persons, they live 
in a social group, they perform social actions as 
members of a student body—all the relations 
they maintain in such respects can be directed 
into paths of general understanding and the 
students can learn by doing how to cooperate 
and compete most effectively for the welfare of 
each and of all. These lessons can afford them 
principles by which they can orient themselves 
in the larger community and in the great society 
as adults. But still a large part of their learning 
must be experience by proxy. 

We do not have the problem of social security, 
for example, im the classroom situation itself. 
We must bring it in, by sheer force if necessary. 
For the students it will be an artificial problem 
to the extent that it is not an active concern of 
their immediate life experience. Sheltered as most 
of the students are in America against the sharper 
blows of economic and social circumstance, they 
will not be able to see the problem as concretely 
real as will the unemployed coalminer or the 
aging office clerk who faces retirement. It is at 
this point that the greatest demand is made on 
the teacher under the new educational discipline. 
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For it is the teacher’s job to make real to the 
students inside the classroom this most real 
problem outside the classroom and to do so 
within the limits of the artificial and protected 
air of the school. 

The problem of social security has been chosen 
at random from among the many which afflict 
our nation and with which the student must be 
made familiar if he is to be a good citizen. Others 
which come to mind readily include crime, labor- 
management relations, foreign policy, extension 
of federal power, automobile accidents. The list 
is as inexhaustible as the relationships of our 
industrialized society. Although these are the 
life problems which students must be prepared 
to cope with, they are not naturally met with in 
school classrooms. They seem to most youths 
foreign and a bit unreal. But they are not, and 
the new education gives us as teachers the task 
of seeing that our students are introduced to 
them in a manner which will let the students 
suffer these problems by proxy and learn to face 
them with clear knowledge and rational thought. 

Let us admit at once that we do not yet know 
if the new method will succeed in making the 
next generation wiser than we and more capable 
of facing and solving the problems of industrial 
society. What we do know, and of a surety, is 
that the old methods did not prepare our genera- 
tion to face them, much less to “lick ’em.” We 
stumble almost blindly in pursuit of solutions, 
and our successes are more matters of chance 
than of foresight and preparation. Let us hope 
the new method will work where the older prac- 
tice failed, and give it the opportunity to do so. 
In the main, teachers hold the power to give the 
new practice its chance, for it is their task to 
assess the practical needs of the school in the 
light of present-day theoretical acceptances. This 
applies as well to administrators, school boards, 
and parent-teacher organizations, since all of 
these are ‘“‘teachers” indirectly—they set the 
teacher’s task in its social framework and thereby 
place limits on what direct teaching can accom- 
plish. 

THE TIME PERIOD 


Now, if it be granted that the foregoing pic- 
ture of the process demanded by the new ap- 
proach to learning is true, then it follows that 
the length of the time period devoted to con- 
sideration of any given problem will be of 
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extreme importance. You cannot assemble suf- 
ficient data in a greatly restricted time interval 
to form even the outlines of such a social prob- 
lem. For example, consider the statistical knowl- 
edge necessary to a half-way intelligent consider- 
ation of old age pensions. The skills of arith- 
metic, if not other mathematics, are here directly 
involved, and not even an intuitive genius would 
be able to grasp all the necessary operations at a 
glance. It takes time to understand what nine- 
teen million persons over sixty-five years of age 
mean in a ion of a hundred and fifty 
million. It takes time to compute the relationship 
between a public bill of fourteen billion dollars 
for old age assistance and the price increase of 
three hundred dollars per automobile (for an 
output of seven million machines) which must 
be paid by the public if our industrial system is 
to function satisfactorily. Such as these are the 
data and operations necessary to understanding 
what the problem of old age pensions is, not 
to mention alternative ways of solving the 
problem. 

Are our class periods of sixty or forty minutes 
long enough to deal with even a fit fragment of 
such materials? These time intervals, remember, 
were established in a system of rote learning 
where the object was to pass a steady stream of 
statistics, facts and fancies from the head of the 
instructor into the notebooks if not the minds 
of the students. Sixty minutes became boringly 
and tiresomely long enough under such circum- 
stances. And it did not matter into what size 
chunks the log of subject matter was sawed or 
axed, for it would all be restored to its original 
state of wholeness (whatever that happened to 
be) at the end cf the week when the notebooks 
were finally filled. But is this true under the 
newer method? 

It will be permitted us at least to doubt it. 
Certainly the division of the problem into its 
facets must be much more carefully made if 
genuine understanding is to replace the note- 
book. The kind of clarity present in a bill of 
lading or a laundry list is not the clarity sought 
in the newer educational practice. We want the 
student to fee/ the character of the problem, to 
analyze its components, and to be prepared seri- 
ously to propose rationally defensible solutions. 
We are either asking too much of the student, 
which our meagre experience with the method 
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already denies, or we need to re-orient the time 
schedules to provide full opportunity for thor- 
ough digestion of the facts and adequate growth 
of understanding to occur. Certainly one cannot 
find any intelligible division of such problems 
as crime and social security which fits a time 
interval no longer than is necessary for hop 
skotch. The talent of the students to profit by 
the opportunity to think through problems is 
surely there; but at present we prevent the full 
success possible in achieving understanding by 
fragmentizing the subject to accommodate anti- 
quated, old-hat time schedules. 

Nor will the increased period result in bore- 
dom or a dissipation of interest. On the contrary, 
wherever the longer period—ninety minutes, two 
hours, three hours—has been tried it has been 
welcomed by the students. Freeing their task 
of its factory-production routines has brought 
greater zest in their school work. Learning is not 
analogous to an assembly belt. The human men- 
tal chassis doesn’t move along a conveyer belt 
from classroom to classroom and have one addi- 
tional gadget of knowledge screwed on at each 

int. When the mind receives suitable nourish- 
ment, the whole intellect enlarges, even as the 
entire body grows as it assimilates ingested food 
instead of a leg taking on this egg and a toe 
that bacon. There is joy in learning when the 
learner is conscious of achievement. By lengthen- 
ing the time interval for class periods, it is pos- 
sible to provide the student with this delight. If 
we do our job as leaders in the learning process, 
we need have no fear of any lack of interest. 
Students want to understand, always. The ob- 
stacle is that under our present piecemeal pro- 
cedures we make it extremely difficult for them 
to do so. 

For instance, suppose you were asked to con- 
sider the problem of traffic control in the busi- 
ness district of your town. How would you like 
to face the necessity of studying the data in 
fragments? Monday, you would consider the 
number and kind of vehicles using the streets— 
for forty minutes. Tuesday, you would examine 
parking facilities, viewing photo slides for fif- 
teen minutes and discussing the situation—with 
twenty-nine other people—for twenty-five min- 
utes. Wednesday, you take up the size of the 
streets and the length of the blocks. And so on. 
By such a procedure could you hope ever to see 


the problems involved? Much less to grasp the 
situation as a whole so that you could relate it 
to alternative measures proposed to assure the 
most efficient flow of traffic? 

Imagine, then, the greater complexity, the 
infinitely involved details of a problem with 
ramifications as great and varied as labor-man- 
agement relations or the profit system—can there 
be any doubt that anyone—and certainly public 
school pupils—will need longer sessions than 
40-60 minutes to deal with recognizable com- 
ponents of such situations? 

Our whole class schedule arrangement should 
be re-examined in the light of our new needs 
and purposes. Perhaps it will be better to have 
the whole day given over to a single class, or 
to two or three related classes. Only experiment 
can provide us with adequate answers as to the 
most desirable time intervals for teaching the 
different subjects and the order in which various 
subjects could best be taught. Surely it is time 
we began to experiment, for the inherited sched- 
ules obviously fail to meet present needs. If 
progressive education is to be practiced properly 
and with the greatest chance for it to contribute 
the advantages the theory promises, the teacher 
must have time to teach and the student must 
have time to learn. Understanding has a slow 
steady growth, not the shuttle-and-squirt pattern 
of filling bottles with Coca-Cola. We must adapt 
our practice to this absolutely essential nature of 
our theory. 


Actual instruction of pupils takes a little more than 
half of the average teacher's working time, according 
to “Teaching Load in 1950.” The February, 1951 
Research Bulletin of the NEA Research Division 
shows that nearly as many hours go into correcting 
homework, class preparation, study halls, monitoring, 
records, report cards, sponsoring activities, and other 
duties, to make an average work week of nearly 48 
hours. The 52-page publication sells for 50 cents, 
from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“Stay in School,” a 32-page cartoon illustrated 
booklet just released by the U. S. Navy Re- 
cruiting Service, obtainable through your nearest 
Navy Recruiting Center, gives advice to young people 
as indicated in the title. Get a copy of it and put it 
in the hands of the high school boy who is wondering 
if his patriotism demands that he now join the Armed 
Forces. 
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OWARD THE END of my thirty-odd years of 
T teaching, I did a little better than at first. I 
listened and learned from the children. 

Not once in my recollection did I ever take a 
tadpole out of the water, put him on the hard 
earth, and say, ‘““Now hop around like the good 
little frog you are supposed to be.” 

For, in due time the tadpole will grow up to 
become air-breathing and land-living. If I force 
him to live in a medium for which he is not 
ready I will hurt him, possibly kill him. 

I know now that children are like tadpoles, 
in the same immature, “‘liquid” stage of develop- 
ment. What we are doing to children in the 
schools is often like trying to make tadpoles 
walk on land when they have neither legs nor 
air-breathing lungs for it. 

My youngest daughter, 9, was recently asked 
by her hard-working teacher to bring in a report 
on “The United Nations.” It is so simple for an 
adult, so difficult for a child. The child has such 
a vague idea of what a “nation” or “united” 
really means. The subject presupposes a knowl- 
edge of history and a breadth of vision which 
the child simply does not have. She did the work, 
of course, but it was tedious and really meant 
nothing to her, except to invoke distaste for 
“The United Nations” in particular and the 
school in general. 

My youngest son, 13, struggles with such 
concepts as “the House of Representatives, the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the Senate.” 
These concepts developed relatively late in hu- 
man history. This tadpole child is in the same 
state of development as that of primitive man 
thousands of years ago. If we cut off the tadpole’s 
tail or hurt him in any way we cannot expect 
him to grow into a strong, healthy frog. Children 
must not be hurt either. 


LET THE CHILD Move! 


Puppies, kittens, small monkeys, and children 
love and need much physical exercise. Half an 
hour at a time is long enough for children six 
to twelve years of age to sit quietly on hard 
seats. Teachers can and do compel them to sit 


Tadpole and Frog 


By LOUIS J. HENRICH 
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* Louis J]. Henrich, 758 Divisadero Street, 
San Francisco 17, California, is retired from 
teaching. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


upright for long periods, but it is as unnatural 
and inhuman as putting the tadpole on dry land. 
Children become poisoned, exhausted, from inac- 
tivity. The individual retraces in his own growth 
the evolution of the race to which he belongs. 
Before birth, the child has embryonic gill slits, 
a tail, lives in a liquid, has a fine coat of hair, 
has a two-chambered heart, etc. Originally men 
were savages, and originally frogs lived im water. 
Let the child move! 

For my nine-year-old daughter, school music 
means learning about sharps and flats. She de- 
tests them. She told me that when music time 
comes the class says, “Oh, do we have to have 
music today?” I have seen a music teacher friend 
torture his class with compositions that were as 
far above their state of growth as man is above 
the apes. 

All children need musical experience. For the 
younger, simple percussion instruments, such as 
an old wooden bucket, a home-made drum, are 
much fun when the whole class pounds in rhy- 
thm. Even with no instrument they can clap 
their hands or stamp their feet—anathema to 
adults, but heavenly music to children who love, 
and need, to beat time together. These crude 
sounds correspond to their immature stage of 
development, and perhaps to the instruments 
used by savages. Savages know the ecstasy, the 
self-consecration and the intoxication of rhythm. 
The progression of music through the grades 
can correspond to the progressive evolution of 
musical instruments themselves. Sooner or later 
all children should participate, too, in dances, or 
as actors or singers. For this they can desiga 
their own costumes as well as be the actual 
players of the instruments themselves. 

Fire and water were most important to prim- 
itive man and his evolution. Every school should 
have a swimming pool, and children should be 
in and out of the water many times a day. 
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At least once a week, possibly at night, the 
class of 20 or 30 should gather around a big 
bonfire for songs and stories, but chiefly for the 
mystery, the sense of oneness, and the intangible 
values that accrue from group participation about 
a bonfire. Here is the opportunity to learn of 
the heroes of the race, and better, of the small 
heroes of the class. Some honor must be found 
for each one, and honor given for meritorious 
things each has done. But for the youngest there 
need be only the mystery, the pantomime, and 
the frequent masquerades of which young chil- 
dren never seem to tire. The masquerades are 
as important in their way as are vitamins. 

Children in school should have many kinds 
of pets. A school without baby pets—bantams, 
ducks, lambs, puppies, rabbits, ponies, is a be- 
trayal of childhood. No room? Absurd. Society 
has found room for million-dollar moving pic- 
ture shows, for marble halls of justice, for ugly 
factories, and there are liquor and tobacco stores 
by the hundreds and thousands. Women spend 
millions in beauty parlors and other millions for 
ridiculous creams, pills, and other nostrums. 
There is plenty of money and plenty of room if 
we but set our minds to it. In the big cities 
room can be found in the public parks. Our chil- 
dren deserve the most beautiful surroundings 


possible. 


Bopi_y STRENGTH Is FOUNDATION 
For MENTAL STRENGTH 


Primitive people did much swinging on vines, 
swings, hammocks, and the branches of trees. 
Children love to climb about in new, partially 
constructed buildings, or in trees. Few schools 
have hammocks, few have a long horizontal rope 
that can be used in swinging about from place 
to place. Children also love to hold on to a 
vertical strand of rope and swing long distances 
through the air. Schoolrooms should have bars 
across the ceiling, so that children can climb 
about like the little monkeys they are. This will 
make them strong, thick-chested, broad-shoul- 
dered, and self reliant. Early physical weakness 
often breeds cruelty in later years. 

Over-much book learning in subjects at the 
wrong time explains much about the wrong use 
of leisure later. Small wonder that when the 
school pressure for learning is over, the natural 
reaction means the end of books forever. 


The high speed at which children and teachers 
now are marched from school in the afternoon 
tells more about the system than anything else. 
When we have a really great school, children will 
line up outside to await the opening of the doors 
in the morning, and they will remain until they 
close at night, if they ever close. For why should 
there not be “camping” in the school at night, 
“pajama parties” to make it the friendly place 
it can be? 

Children are never consulted by boards of 
of education. Children should be represented by 
children at board meetings. For the child holds 
the majority of stock in this important business 
of education; he has most at stake. Put your ear 
down to the child, and listen to what he is say- 
ing. When you have heard, fight like a demon 


that others may hear his voice too. You will: 


enjoy the fun of fighting to get for him the 


things you never had, you will enjoy watching: 


him grow into the fine, generous, powerful 


human being you wanted to be yourself but 


missed, thanks to teachers like me. 


Schooling Pays 


High school graduates get faster promotions and 
more raises, experience less unemployment and less 
job turnover, average $5.00 per week more in their 
starting wages, are better satisfied with their jobs, 
and in turn prove more satisfactory to their em- 
ployers, according to “Two Years After School,” 
recent report of the Canadian Research Committee 
on Practical Education. Reporting on the study to 
the Ontario Teachers’ Association, Hugh Crombie of 
the Canadian Manufacturers Association and chait- 
man of the committee making the study, said: 

“You have all read of public opinion surveys and 
perhaps remarked on the number of people who 
have no opinion. Analysis of these surveys have 
shown that the more education an individual has, the 
more likely he is to have an opinion. Education pro- 
duces not only a difference in the volume of opinion, 
but also a difference in the kind of opinion. Informed 
people are more apt to have moderate opinions, 
whereas those without information are apt to be 
extremists. Who constitute mobs? Usually misin- 
formed or ill-informed people, uneducated people. 
Business and industry have ever-increasing interests in 
an educated people—an enlightened electorate. Peo- 
ple who are ignorant or ill-informed are suspicious 
of what they don’t understand, and, all too frequently, 
what they don’t understand they wish to destroy.” 
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Set Minimum Standards for Teaching! 


By WILLARD B. SPALDING 


OME TIME AGO I happened to attend a meet- 
S ing of a committee which was discussing an 
addition to a hospital at a medical school. The 
school was planning to admit more students. 
Each student, as an interne, sees seven hospital- 
ized patients daily. It was clearly obvious to the 
committee that the proposed addition to the hos- 
pital must have seven beds for each new student. 
But bedrooms and wards alone do not make a 
hospital. There must be operating rooms, x-ray 
rooms, offices, food service, lockers and lounges 
for staff, admissions offices, dispensaries and all 
of the other facilities which are required to care 
for the sick. These facilities, like the bedrooms 
and wards, had to meet the standards of the 
American Medical Association, or the hospital 
would not be approved and students who were 
internes in it would have a great difficulty in 
becoming members of the medical profession. 
The cost per bed, including a pro-rata allowance 
for all the other necessary facilities, was esti- 
mated to be $35,000.00. Since seven beds per 
student interne were needed, this meant a capital 
outlay of 7 x $35,000 or nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars per added student. 

For somewhat over twenty-five years I have 
been employed in some phase of public educa- 
tion. In one or another capacity I have visited 
schools in many parts of the United States. In 
classroom after classroom equipment was old 
and outmoded. Books were few and many of 
the few were worn. The dull color of school 
brown was dominant in most rooms. Floors were 
uneven and frequently smeared with oil which 
kept them permanently dirty. There were often 
more than forty pupils in a room. Toilet facilities 
were meager and unattractive. Teachers had no 
office or work space and often no lounge for 
privacy. The contrast between what I had seen 
in schools and teacher-training during the past, 
and the projected new hospital, is an extremely 
vivid one. In recent years I have often speculated 
about the reasons for the differences. 

Just suppose, I tell myself, that the teachers 
of this nation, through organizations like the 
Division of Classroom Teachers of the National 


* Willard B. Spalding is Dean, College of 
Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Education Association or the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, really became a powerful pro- 
fessional group. I wonder what would happen if 
the teachers said, and meant it, “We are a pro- 
fession. We are trained to help the young to 
learn. If we are to use our knowledge and our 
professional skill effectively certain minimum 
conditions mast exist. Unless these do exist, the 
school will aot be approved by us. If it is not 
approved, after adequate notice to the Board 
of Education, then no member of the profession 
will work in it!” 

Such conditions need not be numerous. I will 
carry my speculation further and imagine what 
they might be. 


MINIMUM CONDITIONS 


Condition 1. A minimum annual salary. This 
is already found in the laws of many states. Its 
inclusion as a requirement of the profession 
would not be unusual. 

Condition 2. Adequate provisions for leaves. 
Sick leaves, sabbatical leaves, longevity leaves, 
and maturity leaves are already provided by many 
school systems. Again, it would not be much 
change to have the profession require them also. 

Condition 3. Adequate pensions. The same 
comments apply here. 

Condition 4. Reasonable class size. Here, what 
legislation there is attempts to control class size 
by basing the contributions of the state to local 
schools upon a teacher-unit of from 30 to 35 
pupils. The amount paid is based upon the actual 
number of teachers or upon the number of teach- 
er-units, whichever is smaller. This gives rela- 
tively less money to school districts with large 
classes. But this type of control is not very ef- 
fective. More is needed. 


THE BETTER LEARNING Is IN SMALL CLASSES 


Research in education has clearly demonstrated 
the direct relationship between the quality and 
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cost of public education. As per pupil costs rise, 
the quality of the education of each pupil im- 
proves. It would be inappropriate to cite all the 
results of this research here. The findings of 
Paul R. Mort and his colleagues of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council are among the 
best. But the most important factor in increased 
per pupil cost is class size. As the number of 
students in a class goes down, the cost per pupil 
goes up. There is a wealth of evidence in these 
studies to show that education is better when 
classes are smaller. 

Condition 5. Adequate material. The skilled 
teacher, with a reasonable number of pupils, 
needs ample books, supplies, and equipment. If 
the amount spent for these items were doubled 
or even tripled there would be but a slight per- 
centage increase in school budgets. Good mate- 
rials of instruction are so important and their 
cost is such a small part of the cost of operating 
schools that the inclusion of this professional 
requirement could not become an undue hardship 
on the people. And how the children would 
profit! 

There may be other necessary minimum con- 
ditions which the teaching profession might 
reasonably require. The length of the school day, 
week, and year, and attendance at professional 
meetings without loss of pay, come to mind for 
consideration. But the five which I have described 
are probably the major ones. What would happen 
if they were actually in effect? If the profession 
of classroom teachers refused to work unless 
these minimum conditions were met? 


THE ADMINISTRATOR'S JoB WouLD BE EASIER 


There would probably be many effects, some of 
them unforeseen and almost unpredictable. 

As one who has spent many years in adminis- 
tering public schools, I am reasonably certain that 
the effects upon administration would be good. 
Year after year issues like those mentioned in 
the five suggested conditions arise to plague 
superintendents, teachers, and boards of educa- 
tion. They are a constant and continuing source 
of irritation and of low morale. An inordinate 
amount of time and energy is used in solving 
problems in these areas. With a firm profession, 
which did not allow teachers to work under 
unfavorable conditions, many of these problems 
would not arise. The time and energy which had 


been devoted to them would be available for 
other constructive work. The job of the adminis- 
trator would be made easier. 


THE Po.icy Is FAMILIAR 


The effect upon the general public is more 
difficult to predict, but in the long run would 
probably be good. The public already accepts the 
idea of minimum conditions for employment. 
The requirements of the medical profession are 
readily met. Skilled tradesmen set not only con- 
ditions of employment but limits on production, 
viz., the maximum number of bricks which can 
be laid in a day or the maximum width allowed 
in paint brushes. We have allocated crop pro- 
duction quotas to farmers and specified condi- 
tions under which soil can be tilled if they are 
to receive maximum rewards. Waiters in the 
union can only wait on so many people at the 
tables. Many other illustrations undoubtedly will 
come to the mind of each reader. There is no 
reason to suppose that the general public would 
refuse to grant the teaching profession the right 
to define minimum conditions for employment 
when it has already granted this right to so many 
others among its members. 

In summary, it can be said that a strongly or- 
ganized profession of classroom teachers could 
establish and maintain minimum conditions for 
employment. Such conditions would probably be 
accepted by the public. Time and energy of both 
administrators and teachers would be released 
for other constructive work. And above all else, 
the children who attend the schools would have 
far better opportunities to develop to their full 
capacities as men and women. 


“An inquiry into the function of the public schools, 
in their own right and on their own initiative, in 
assisting youth to have an intelligent understanding 
of the historical and contemporary role of religion 
in human affairs” has been launched by the Amefi- 
can Council on Education. 

What can and should be done by the public 
schools in higher institutions which prepare teachers? 
Suggestions for the work of the Committee and in- 
quiries may be addressed to Professor Clarence Lin- 
ton, Director, Exploratory Projects, Committee on 
Religion in Education, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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HE compilers of the accompanying list have 
made every effort to include in it all educa- 
tional titles published during 1951, omitting only 
superintendents’ annual reports, courses of study, 
periodical material, and elementary and secondary 
school textbooks. To this end they have checked 
many magazines, publishers’ catalogs, trade bib- 
liographies, and book review media. They wish 
to point out, however, that absolute inclusiveness 
is difficult in so wide a field, and omission of 1951 
titles may have occurred in spite of their care. 

Books judged outstanding among this year’s 
productions are marked with an asterisk *; brief 
annotations of the starred list will appear in the 
May issue of the NEA Journal. 


INDEX 
(Numbers refer to sections) 


Academic freedom, 1A, 11, 
28A 

Administration, 2 
Adolescent psychology, 7 
Adult education, 29 


Family life, education for, 
25 

Finance, 3 

Foreign education, 1B 

Gifted children, 24 


Agricultural education, 21C; Guidance, 22 

26 Handicapped, education of, 
Aids in teaching, 12; 13B 24 
Art, 20 Health education, 23 
Auditory aids to instruction, High schools, 16 

12 History of education, 6 
Bibliographies, 30 In-service training of teach- 
Biographies, 6 ers, 11 
Book selection, lists, 30 Industrial education, 21A 
Buildings, 4 Intercultural education, 14 


International education, 1B 


Business education, 21B 
Junior colleges, 28A 


Certification of teachers, 11 


Character education, 1C Kindergarten, 15 
Child psychology, 7 arts, 17A 
Childhood, sociology of, 9 Legislation, 5 
Citizenship, 19 Libraries, school, 13B 
Colleges, 28A Materials of teaching, 13B; 
Colleges, history of, 6 12 

unity relations, 2; 11 Mathematics, 18 
Counseling, 22 Measurement, 10 
Curriculum, 13A Methods of teaching, 13A 
Delinquent children, 7; 9 Music, 20 


Negro education, 27 
Organizations, reports, 31 
Personnel service in educa- 


Directories, 30 
Dismissal of teachers, 2; 11 
Educators, biographies, 6 


Elementary education, 7; 15 tion, 22 
Exceptional children, 24 Philosophy of education, 1A 
Extended school services, Phonics, 17B 

13A Physical education, 23 
Extra-curriculum activities, Pre-school, 15 

13A Principles of education, 1A 





*The authors are members of the staff of the Education De- 
eat. Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


ucational Books of 1947” was published in Tur Pur Devta 
Karran in April, 1948, and similar lists by the same authors 
have since been published in Taz Put Detta Kappan each April. 
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By JULIA L. CERTAIN, CECEILE RICHMAN, CAROLYN W. HOLMAN* 


Proceedings, 31 
Professional education, 28B 
Psychology: 

Adolescent, 7 

Child, 7 

Educational, 8 
Public relations, 2; 11 
Pupil transportation, 4 
Reading, 17B 
Recreation, 23 
Religious education, 1C 
Research in education, 30 
Reports of organizations, 31 
Retarded children, 24 
Rural education, 21C; 26 
Safety education, 23 
Salaries of teachers, 11 
School buildings, 4 
School buses, 4 
School libraries, 13B 
Science, 18 
Secondary education, 16 
Social studies, 19 






Sociology of childhood and 
youth, 9 

Sociology of education, 1A 

Special classes, 24 

Speech, 17A 

Statistics, 2 

Supervision, 2 

Surveys, 2 

Tenure of teachers, 11 

Testing, 10 

Training of teachers, 11 

Trends in education, 1A 

United States, education in, 
1A 

Universities, 28A 

Universities, history, 6 

Visual aids to instruction, 12 

Vocational education, 21A 

Workers’ education, 29 

Workshops for teachers, 11 

Youth, sociology of, 9 
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(1A) PRINCIPLES AND CURRENT 
TRENDS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Alberty, Harold, and others. Let’s look at the attacks on 
the schools; a report of a workshop group in secondary 
education. Proc. 144p. Ohio State Univ. Press. $1.50 plus 


postage. 


Alison, David, pseud. Searchlight; an exposé of New York 
city schools. 302p. Teachers Center Press. $2; $1. pa. 
Allen, C. M., and Trump, J. L., eds. Education during 
world transition; the proceedings of the Illinois sum- 
mer educational conference, 1951. 138p. Univ. of Iil. 


Press. $1.75. 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Lay advisory com- 


mittees. 23p. The Assn. 25c. 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Schools to keep us 
free; official report . . . 77th annual convention. 224p. 


The Assn. $2. 


*Arndt, C. O. and Everett, Samuel, eds. Education for a 
world society (John Dewey Soc. 11th yrbk.). 237p. Har- 


per. $3.50. 


Blitzer, C. F. and Ross, D. H. The right school. 84p. Met- 
ropolitan School Study Council. $2. 

Brubacher, J. S., ed. Eclectic philosophy of education; a 
book of readings. 520p. Prentice. $4.50. 

Butler, J. D. Four philosophies and their practice in edu- 
cation and religion. 551p. Harper. $4. 

Clark, H. F. and McKillop, A. S. An introduction to edu- 
cation. 343p. Chartwell House. $3.50. 

Connecticut. Governor’s Fact-Finding Commission on Educ. 
Do citizens and education mix? A community guide to 
school study; the Connecticut report. 159p. The Com. 


50c. 


Counts, G. S. American education through the Soviet look- 
ing glass; an analysis of an article by N. K. Goncharov 
entitled, The school and pedagogy in the USA in the 
service of reaction. 48p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 


Bur. of Pubs. 50c. 


Frasier, G. W. An introduction to the study of education. 


319p. Harper. $3. 


*Hart, J. K. Education in the humane community. (Joho 


Dewey Soc. pub.). 172p. Harper. $3. 
Heely, A. V. Why the private schools? 208p. Harper. $3. 
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Houston, P. H. Our educational discontents; essays in de- 

fense of the humanities. 125p. Christopher. $2.75. 
*Hulburd, David. This happened in Pasadena. 166p. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Hunt, H. C. Today’s schools; are they as good as yester- 
day's? 24p. Supt. of Schools, Chic., Ill. 

Johnson, C. S. Education and the cultural crisis (Kappa 
Delta Pi lecture). 113p. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Kandel, I. L. Raising the school-leaving age (Unesco pub. 
no. 897). 72p. Dist. by Columbia Univ. Press. 50c. 

*Kilpatrick, W. H. Philosophy of education. 465p. Mac- 
millan. $4.75. 

McCloskey, M. A. and Sorokoff, Hyman. Schools and 
neighbors in action. 34p. Oceana Pubs. 25c. 

McGrath, E. J. Education, the wellspring of democracy. 
139p. Univ. of Ala. Press. $2.50. 

*Mead, Margaret. The school in American culture (The 
Inglis lecture, 1950). 48p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 
Melby, E. O. American education under fire; the story of 
the “Phony three-R fight’ (Freedom pam.). 43p. Anti- 

Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 25c. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Let's face it. unp. The 
Council. 35c; quantity rates. 

Morse, H. T., ed. General education in transition; a look 
ahead. 310p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $3.50. 

Nat. Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. “How can 
we help get better schools?’’ 55p. The Com. Single copy 
free; quantity rates. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Citizens and educational 
policies. 19p. NEA. 15c; quantity rates. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Public schools; a top 
priority. 15p. NEA. 15c; quantity rates. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educ. The Pasadena story; an analysis of some 
forces and factors that injured a superior school system. 
39p. NEA. 

New York (State) Univ. Report of the Regents committee 
on international understanding. 8p. Univ. of the State 
of N. Y. 

Pennsylvania. Univ. School of Educ. Education at mid- 
century; 38th annual Schoolmen’s week proceedings. 
357p. The Univ. $1. 

Sanford, C. W.; Hand, H. C.; Spalding, W. B., eds. The 
schools and national security; recommendations for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 292p. McGraw. $3. 

Ulich, Robert. Crisis and hope in American education. 
235p. Beacon. $3.75. 

UNESCO. Trade barriers to knowledge; a manual of regu- 
lations affecting educational, scientific and cultural ma- 
terials (Pub. No. 847). 167p. Distrib. by Columbia 
Univ. Press. $1. 

Van Dusen, H. P. God in education; a tract for the times. 
128p. Scribner’s. $2. 

Whitelaw, J. B. The school and its community; a guide 
for the development of dynamic school-community rela- 
tions. 2d ed. 68p. Johns Hopkins Press. $2. 

Willing, M. H. and others. Schools and our democratic 
society. 430p. Harper. $3.50. 

Woody, Thomas. Liberal education for free men. 296p. 
Univ. of Pa. Press. $4. 

Yauch, W. A. How good is your school? A handbook to 
help parents. 213p. Harper. $2.75. 

Yeager, W. A. School-community relations. 464p. Dryden 
Press. $4.75. 


(1B) INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, AND 
EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Amer. Council on Educ. An experiment in international 
cultural relations; a report of the staff of the Commission 
on the occupied areas, by H. E. Snyder and G. E. Beau- 
rey (Studies, ser. 1, No. 49). 112p. The Council. 

1.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Responsibilities of voluntary agen- 
cies in occupied areas; a report of the 2d National con- 
ference on the occupied countries . . . ed. by H. E. Sny- 
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der and G. E. Beauchamp (Studies, ser. 1, No. 45), 
125p. The Council. $1.25. 

Clark, Victor. Compulsory education in Iraq (Unesco, 
Studies on compulsory educ. No. 4). 76p. Distrib. by 
Columbia Univ. Press. 50c. 

Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students, 
The unofficial ambassadors, 1951. 39p. The Com. 25c. 
Education for one world; annual census of foreign stu- 
dents in the U. S., 1950-1951. 47p. Institute of Internat. 

Educ. 35c. 

Kneller, G. F. The eduzation of the Mexican nation. 258p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Radwan, A. A-F. A. Old and new forces in Egyptian edu- 
cation (Contrib. to educ. No. 973). 192p. Columbia 

. Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3. 

Smith, W. O. L. Compulsory education in England 
(Unesco. Studies on compulsory educ. No. 6). 63p. 
Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. 50c. 

UNESCO. The basic pro, ; (Unesco and its pro. 


gramme 
gramme, 2. Pub. No. 785). 25p. Columbia Univ. Press, 


Apply. 

UNESCO. The Haiti pilot project; phase 1 (Monos. on 
fundamental educ. No. 4). 83p. Distrib. by Columbia 
Univ. Press. 35c. 

U. S. Dept. of State. Telling America’s story abroad; the 
State department's information and educational exchange 
program (Pub. No. 4075. Internat. information and 
cultural ser. No. 14). 28p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Dept. of State. United States government interna 
tional exchange opportunities (Dept. of State pub. No. 
4198). unp. Supt. of Docs. 10c. 

Zel!ner, A. A. Education in India; a survey of the lower 
Ganges valley in modern times. 272p. Bookman Asso- 
ciates. $3.50. 


(1C) RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS, AND 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Connors, E. M. Church-state relationships in education in 
the state of New York (Catholic univ. of Amer. Educ. 
res. monos. v. 26, No. 2). 187p. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. $2.25. 

Gaebelein, F. E. Christian education in a democracy; the 
report of the N.A.E. committee. 305p. Oxford. $4. 
Harvard Law School Forum. Public aid to parochial edu- 
cation; a transcript of a discussion on a vital issue. 56p. 

The Forum. 50c; quantity rates. 

McCollum, V. C. One woman's fight. 221p. Doubleday. $3. 

McGreal, Sister Mary Nona. The role of a teaching sister- 
hood in American education; a dissertation. 144p. Cath- 
olic Univ. of Amer. Press. $1.75. 

Madden, Ward. Religious values in education. 203p. 
Harper. $3. 

*NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Moral and spiritual 
values in the public schools. 100p. NEA. $1; quantity 
rates. 

Thayer, V. T. The attack upon the American secular 

school. 257p. Beacon. $3. 


(2) ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Amer. Institute of Architects. Nat. Defense Committee. De- 
fense measures in schools. 8p. The Inst. 25c. 

Berthold, C. A. Administrative concern for individual dif- 
ferences (Inst. of admin. res. Study No. 7). 225p. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.50. 

Cocking, Walter. The regional introduction of educational 
practices in urban school systems of the United States 
(Inst. of admin. res. Study No. 6). 86p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

Connecticut. Governor's Fact-Finding Commission on Educ. 
Do citizens and education mix? A community guide te 
school study; the Connecticut report. 159p. The Com. 
50c. 

Educ. Research Service. Status of unit and multiple execu- 
tive plans in 331 city school systems in cities 30,000 
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over in population (Cir. No. 6). Proc. 23p. NEA. 50c. 

Educ. Research Service. Teacher-personnel and research 
units in city school systems (Cir. No. 4). Proc. 23p. 
NEA. 50c. 

Elsbree, W. S. and McNally, H. J. Elementary school ad- 
ministration and supervision. 457p. Amer. Bk. Co. $4.50. 

Fine, Benjamin. Educational publicity. Rev. ed. 561p. Har- 
per. $6. 

Hagman, H. L. The administration of American public 
schools. 428p. McGraw. $4. 

Hamlin, H. M. and Sumption, M. R. New community 
unit school districts; practices and problems (Ill. univ. 
Bul. v. 48, No. 45). 32p. Univ. of Ill. 

Illinois. School Problems Commission. Report . . . March, 
1951. 168p. Ill. Dept. of Public Instruction. 

McCoy, J. H. A calendar of campus activities; day-by-day 
suggestions for a balanced program of public relations 
during the school year. 4th ed. 34p. The Author. $3.25. 

McNerney, C. T. Educational supervision. 341p. McGraw. 


$4. 

McSwain, E. T. and Childress, J. R., eds. Opportunities 
for education in the next decade (Co-operative conf. for 
administrative officers of public and private schools. Pro- 
ceedings, v. 14). Proc. 112p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.25. 

Michigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. Involving the com- 
munity in planning and evaluation (Study of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. Evaluation ser. Leaflet No. 
2). [11p.] The Dept. 10c. 

*Moehlman, A. B. School administration. 2d ed. 514p. 
Houghton. $5. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. and NEA. Fesearch Div. 
Civil defense plans for school systems. Proc. 12p. NEA. 
Free. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. and NEA. Research Div. 
and improving administrative leadership for America’s 
schools; 4th report, ed. by Van Miller. 74p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educ. Mars Hill, N. C., a case involving the 
coercion of teachers through political pressures; report 
of an investigation. 22p. NEA. 

NEA. Nat. School Public Relations Assn. It starts in the 
classroom; a public relations handbook for classroom 
teachers. 64p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

New England School Development Council. School boards 
in action [report] spring conference, 1951. Proc. 21p. 
The Council. 40c. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Tomorrow's 
school needs (Bul. 75, No. 23). 40p. The Dept. 

Pittenger, B. F. Local public school administration. 512p. 
McGraw. $4.75. 

Reeder, W. G. The fundamentals of public school admin- 
istration. 3d ed. 756p. Macmillan. $5. 

Ross, D. H., ed. Administration for adaptability: v. 1— 
Public understanding of schools and their power. Proc. 
190p.; v. 2—The agencies and processes of change in 
schools. Proc. 206p.; v. 3—Conditioners of change in 
the school setting. Proc. 269p. Metropolitan School 
Study Council. $3.60 ea. 

U. S. Federal Civil Defense Admin. Interim civil defense 
instructions for schools and colleges. 26p. Supt. of Docs. 
30c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Biennial survey of education in the 
U. S., 1946-48; Chap. 7, Statistics of non-public secondary 
schools, 1947-48. 1lp. 10c; Chap. 8, Statistics of public- 
school libraries, 1947-48. 74p. 25c. Supt. of Docs. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Improving school holding power; 
some research proposals (Cir. No. 291). Proc. 86p. Supt. 
of Docs. 40c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Keystones of good staff relationships, 
by Ellsworth Tompkins (Misc. No. 13). 16p. Supt. 
of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Learning to supervise schools; an 
appraisal of the Georgia program, by Jane Franseth. 
(Cir. No. 289). Proc. 50p. Supt. of Docs. 30c. 
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U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of state school 
1948-49 (Statistical cir. No. 285). Proc. [8p.] The 
Office. Free. 

(3) Finance 


Boston Univ. College of Business Admin. Bur. of Busi- 
ness Research. The economic value of educational in- 
stitutions to New England (New England council educ. 
study). Proc. 26p. Boston Univ. Bur. of Business Res. 
75c. 

Burke, A. J. Financing public schools in the United States. 
584p. Harper. $4.50. 

Castetter, W. B. Suggestions for determining the best bid 
on a school bond issue. 16p. Pa. Univ. School of Educ. 
Educ. Service Bur. 75c. 

Leps, J. M. The minimum foundation program for edu- 
cation in Florida (Fla. univ. Public admin. clearing serv- 
ice. Civic information ser. No. 8). 12p. Fla. Univ. Pub- 
lic Admin. Clearing Service. 

*Mort, P. R. and Reusser, W. C. Public schoo] finance; its 
oer structure and operation. 2d ed. 639p. Mc- 
Graw. $6. 

NEA. Research Div. State support of public schools in 
state systems (School finance systems ser. 1). Rev. ed. 
Proc. unp. NEA. $2 per set. 

Tableman, Betty. Paying for public schools in Michigan 
(Michigan pam. No. 21). 70p. Univ. of Mich. Press. 


50c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Expenditure per pupil in city school 
systems, 1949-50, by L. B. Herlihy (Cir. No. 292). 
Proc. 48p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Federal government funds for edu- 
cation, 1948-49 and 1949-50 (Bul. 1950, No. 3). 72p. 
Supt. of Docs. 25c. 


(4) ScHOoL PLANT AND TRANSPORTATION 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. School plant main- 
tenance. 24p. The Assn. 25c. 

Amer. Institute of Architects. Nat. Defense Committee. 
Defense measures in schools. 8p. The Inst. 25c. 

The American school and university, 1951-52. 23d ed. 
925p. Amer. School Pub. Corp. $5. 

California Assn. of School Administrators. Financial sup- 
port of the public schoois in California (Res. in admin. 
No. 3). 40p. The Assn. 50c. 

Cincinnati. Bd. of Educ. Dept. of Community Relations. 
Manual for use of school buildings and grounds (Ad- 
min. manual No. 1). 14p. The Bd. 50c plus 10c postage. 

Engelhardt, Engelhardt, and Leggett. The work of the 
educational consultant in school building planning. unp. 
Englehardt, Engelhardt and Leggett. 

Guide to lighting educational institutions. 52p. Holophane 
Co., Inc. 

Knezevich, S. J., comp. Talking over problems of school 
plant planning; report of the discussions of the Institute 
on school buildings . . . 1950. Proc. 33p. Univ. of Wis. 
School of Educ. 

Mills, R. L. A method of measuring the financial ability 
of Kentucky school districts to support an educational 
program (Ky. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of school service. 
bul. v. 24, No. 1). 100p. Ky. Univ. Col. of Educ. Bur. 
of School Service. 50c. 

New York (State) Commission on School Buildings. The 
school building problem in the city of New York (ist 
report of the commission). 31p; The school building 
problem in New York State (2d report of the com- 
mission). 58p. The Com. Albany, N. Y. 

Punke, H. H. Community uses of public school facilities. 
Proc. 247p. King’s Crown Press. $3.75. 

Reid, Kenneth, comp. School planning; the Architectural 
record of a decade. 456p. F. W. Dodge Corp. $8. 

Stanford conference, school planning, 1951. Proc. 142p. 
Stanford Univ. $4. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Citizens look at our schoolhouses; a 
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progress report by the Citizens federal committee on 
education. 21p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Pupil transportation in cities, by E. G. 
Featherston (Pam. No. 111). Supt. of Docs. 5c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. School fire safety, by N. E. Viles 
Bul. No. 13). 58p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

Waechter, H. H. and Waechter, Elizabeth. Schools for the 
very young. 197p. Architectural Record. $6.50. 


(5) LEGISLATION 


Garber, L. O. The yearbook of school law, 1951. 89p. The 
Author, Univ. of Penn. School of Educ. $2.25. 

NEA. Research Div. High spots in state school legislation 
enacted in 1950. Proc. 36p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. Pupil’s day in court; review of 1950. 
Proc. 15p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. School teacher’s day in court; review 
of 1950. Proc. 27p. NEA. Free. 

Punke, H. H. Community uses of public school facilities. 
Proc. 247p. King’s Crown Press. $3.75. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Legislative Reference Service. 
Federal educational activities and educational issues be- 
fore Congress. v. 1, pts. 1 and 2, by C. A. Quattlebaum. 
135p.; v. 2, pt. 3. 228p. Supt. of Docs. 


(6) EpuCATIONAL History 


Cornelius, R. D. History of Randolph-Macon woman's col- 
lege, from the founding in 1891 through the year of 
1949-50. 428p. Univ. of N. C. Press. $6. 

Cremin, L. A. The American common school; an historic 
conception. 248p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 


Pubs. $3.50. 
Few, W. P. Papers and addresses of William Preston Few, 


late president of Duke University, ed. with a biographi- 
cal appreciation by R. H. Woody, 369p. Duke Univ. 


Press. $5. 

Fitzpatrick, E. A. La Salle, patron of all teachers. 428p. 
Bruce. $6. 

Goldstein, Israel. Brandeis university; chapter of its found- 
ing. 133p. Bloch Pub. Co. $2.50. 

Gray, James. The university of Minnesota, 1851-1951. 
609p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $3.75. 

Hollis, D. W. South Carolina college (Univ. of S. C. ses- 
quicentennial history, vol. 1). 343p. Univ. of S. C. 
Press. $3.50. 

Hopkins, J. F. The university of Kentucky; origins and 
early years. 305p. Univ. of Ky. $4. 

Huber, R. M. The part played by religion in the history 
of education in the United States of America. 36p. The 
Author. 50c. 

Hunt, R. D. History of the College of the Pacific, 1851- 
1951 . . . 226p. Col. of the Pacific. $4. 

Hurley, Sister Helen Angela. On good ground; the story 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph in St. Paul. 312p. Univ. of 
Minn. Press. $3.75. 

Knight, E. W. Education in the United States. 3d rev. ed. 
753p. Ginn. $4.50. 

*Knight, E. W. and Hall, C. L. Readings in American edu- 
cational history. 799p. Appleton. $5. 

Lawler, L. R. Full circle; the story of the National Catho- 
lic school of social service, 1918-1947. 243p. Catholic 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $3. 

Magruder, E. C. A historical study of educational agencies 
of the Southern Baptist convention, 1845-1945 (Con- 
tribs. to educ. No. 974). 161p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.50. 

Osgood, C. G. Lights in Nassau hall; a book of the bicen- 
tennial, Princeton, 1746-1946. 276p. Princeton Univ. 
Press. $3. 

Pestalozzi, Heinrich. The education of man; aphorisms. 
93p. Philosophical Lib. $2.75. 

Scott, F. D., ed. A pictorial history of Northwestern uni- 
versity, 1851-1951. 198p. Northwestern Univ. Press. 


Deluxe ed. $7.50. 
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Smith, S. W. Harry Burns Hutchins and the university of 
Michigan. 329p. Univ. of Mich. Press. $4. 

Sullivan, Richard. Notre Dame. 243p. Holt. $3. 

Tankersley, A. P. College life at old Oglethorpe. 184p, 
Univ. of Ga. Press. $3. 

Tenenbaum, Samuel. William Heard Kilpatrick, trail 
blazer in education. 318p. Harper. $4. 


(7) PsyCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


Blair, A. W. and Burton, W. H. Growth and development 
of the pre-adolescent. 221p. Appleton. $2.25. 

Buckley, I. P. Guide to a child’s world. 115p. Holt. $2. 

English, H. B. Child psychology. 561p. Holt. $4.50. 

English, O. S. and Finch, S. M. Emotional problems of 
growing up. 48p. Science Res. Associates. 40c. 

Farnham, M. F. The adolescent. 243p. Harper. $3. 

Gallagher, J. R. U: ing your son’s adolescence. 
212p. Little, Brown. $3. 

Garrison, K. C. Psychology of adolescence. 4th ed. 510p. 
Prentice. $6; $4.50 to schools. 

*Horrocks, J. E. The psychology of adolescence; behavior 
and development. 614p. Houghton. $4.50. 

Kuder, G. F. and Paulson, B. B. Exploring children’s in- 
terests. 49p. Science Res. Associates. 40c. 

Kuhlen, R. G. The psychology of adolescent development. 
675p. Harper. $5. 

Lightfoot, G. F. Personality characteristics of bright and 
dull children (Contribs. to educ. No. 969). 136p. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.35. 

Millard, C. V. Child growth and development in the 
elementary school years. 511p. Heath. $4.50. 

Neisser, E. G. Children in the family; rivals and friends 
(Parent-teacher ser.). 60p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. 60c. 

*Redl, Fritz, and Wattenberg, W. W. Mental hygiene in 
teaching. 454p. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Reynolds, M. M. Children from seed to saplings. 2d ed. 
334p. McGraw. $3.75. 

nom, Helen. Fears of children. 49p. Science Res. Associates. 

Oc. 

Strang, Ruth. An introduction to child study. 3d ed. 705p. 
Macmillan. $4.75. 

Thurstone, T. G. and Byrne, K. M. Mental abilities of 
children. 49p. Science Res. Associates. 40c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Frustration in adolescent youth; its 
development and implications for the school program, 
by David Segel (Bul. No. 1). 65p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 


(8) EDUCATIONAL PsyCHOLOGY 


Benne, K. D. and Muntyan, Bozidar. Human relations in 
curriculum change; selected readings with especial 
ms on group development. 363p. Dryden Press. 

2.90. 

Ellis, R. S. Educational psychology; a problem approach. 
546p. Van Nostrand. $5. 

Fox, Charles. Educational psychology; its problems and 
methods. 4th ed. 388p. Internat. Univ. Press. $4.50. 
Skinner, C. E., ed. Educational psychology. 3d ed. 79ip. 

Prentice. $4.75. 

Stephens, J. M. Educational psychology; the study of edu- 
cational growth. 692p. Holt. $4.25. 

Tilton, J. W. An educational psychology of learning. 248p. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 

Woodruff, A. D. The psychology of teaching. 3d ed. 617p- 
Longmans. $4.75. 


(9) Srupies oF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


Barker, R. G. and Wright, H. F. One boy’s day; a spec 
men record of behavior. 435p. Harper. $3.50. 

*Cunningham, Ruth, and others. Understanding group be- 
havior of boys and girls. 446p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.25. 

Daly, Maureen, ed. Profile of youth, by members of the 
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staff of the Ladies Home Journal. 256p. Lippincott. 
$2.95. 

Hackett, C. G. Use of an opinion polling technique in a 
study of parent-child relationships (Purdue univ. Studies 
in higher educ. No. 75). 101p. Purdue univ. Div. of 
Educ. Ref. $1.50. 

Langdon, Grace and Stout, I. W. These well-adjusted chil- 
dren. 245p. John Day. $3.75. 

Lightfoot, G. F. Personality characteristics of bright and 
dull children (Contribs. to educ. No. 969). 136p. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.35. 

Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
ba gg Children and youth at midcentury; a chart book. 
unp. $1. 

Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. A healthy personality for every child; a digest 
of the fact finding report. 197p. Health Publications Inst. 
$1. 

New York State Citizens’ Committee of One Hundred for 
Children and Youth. The four million; report. 225p. 
The Com. 

Parkhurst, Helen. Exploring the child’s world. 290p. Ap- 
pleton. $3.50. 

Payne, E. G. Guideposts to modern child service; a sur- 
vey of The save the children federation. (Mono. No. 3). 
132p. Payne Educ. Sociology Found. $1. 

Powers, Edwin, and Witmer, Helen. An experiment in 
the prevention of delinquency; the Cambridge-Somer- 
ville youth study. 649p. Columbia Univ. Press. $6. 

Taba, Hilda, and others. Diagnosing human relations needs. 
155p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1.75. 

Washington, B. B. Background factors and adjustment 
(Catholic univ. of Amer. Educ. res. monos. v. 26, No. 
3). 160p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $2. 

Wittenberg, R. M. The art of group discipline; a mental 
hygiene approach to leadership. 124p. Assn. Press. $3. 


(10) MEASUREMENT 


Amer. Council on Educ. Measurement and evaluation in 
the improvement of education; a report of the 15th 
Educational conference . . . under the auspices of the 
Educational records bureau and the American council 
on education (Studies, ser. 1, No. 46). 14ip. The 
Council. $1.50. 

Dressel, P. L. and Schmid, John. An evaluation of the 
tests of general educational development. 57p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $1. 

Educational Conference. 15th. Measurement and evalua- 
tion . . . report of the 15th conf. See American Council 
on Educ. Measurement and evaluation. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1950 fall testing program in independ- 
ent schools and supplementary studies (Educ. records 
bul. No. 56). Proc. 89p. The Bur. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1951 achievement testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies (Educ. 
records bul. No. 57). Proc. 85p. The Bur. 

Educ. Testing Service. Invitational conference on testing 
problems p Sree 1950]. 117p. The Service. $1. 
*Eells, Kenneth, and others. Intelligence and cultural dif- 
ferences; a study of cultural learning and problem-solv- 

ing. Proc. 388p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $5. 

French, J. W. The description of aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests in terms of rotated factors (Psychometric 
mono. No. 5). 278p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $4. 

Lannholm, G. V. and Schrader, W. B. Predicting gradu- 
ate school success; an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the Graduate record examinations. 50p. Educ. Testing 
Service. Free to graduate school deans and admissions 
officers while supply lasts. 

*Lindquist, E. F., ed. Educational measurement. 819p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $6. 

NEA. Research Div. The three R’s hold their own at the 
midcentury ; a summary of research studies prepared with 
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the assistance of directors of research in city-school sys- 
tems. Proc. 28p. NEA. 15c; quantity rates. 

Thurstone, T. G. and Byrne, K. M. Mental abilities of chil- 
dren. 49p. Science Res. Associates. 40c. 


U. S. David Segel (Gt. No. 320). Prov. 389. The Otic. 
tn David Segel (Cir. No. 320). Proc. 38p. The 


(11) TEACHERS AND TEACHER-TRAINING 


Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Evaluation 
schedule, standards 1-7. 7 sections. The Assn. 50c a set. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Teaching is exciting! 
by Margaret Wasson (Bul. No. 88). 38p. The Assn. 75c. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Off-campus teaching, 
ed. by M. S. Malter and T. L. Stearns (30th yrbk.). 
Proc. 206p. The Assn. $2. 

Benne, K. D. and Muntyan, Bozidar. Human relations in 
curriculum change; selected readings with — 
a on group development. 363p. Dryden Press. 

2.90. 

California. Dept. of Educ. The program of elementary 
teacher education in California (Bul. v. 20, No. 3). 
119p. The Dept. 

California Teachers Assn. At your service; a guide for 
local in-service education programs. Proc. 62p. The 
Assn. 25c. : 

Clish, H. C. Teachers’ and administrators’ salaries for the 
school systems of cities with population of more than 
200,000. Proc. 95p. The Author. 

Cook, L. A. Intergroup relations in teacher education (Col- 
lege study in intergroup relations, v. 2). 271p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $3.75. 

Educ. Research Service. Teachers’ salary schedules in 107 
school systems in cities over 100,000 in population, 
1950-51 (Cir. No. 2). Proc. 31p. NEA. $1. 

Fraser, D. M. Studying the United Nations; suggestions 
for teacher workshops. 19p. Amer. Assn. for the U.N. 
25c. 

Hammond, R. I., comp. Teacher supply and demand in 
Wyoming, 1950-51 (Mimeo. ser. No. 5). Proc. 39p. 
Univ. of Wyo. Col. of Educ. Bur. of Educ. Res. and 
Service. 25c. 

Harding, L. W. Anthology in educology; ist report . . . 
of the Assn. for preservation of humor in educological 
workers. Proc. 78p. Wm. C. Brown Co. $1.50. 

Jenkins, D. H. and Li Lippitt, Ronald. Interpersonal percep- 
tions of teachers, students and parents; an action-research 
project for the in-service training of teachers. (Res. 
training action ser. No. 1). 119p. NEA. Div. of Adult 
Educ. Services. $1.25; quantity rates. 

Kelley, E. C. The way of learning. 169p. Har- 
per. $2.75. 

McCammon, Hugh. Continuing growth; a statement con- 
cerning the in-service training of college faculties. Proc. 
97p. Stephens College. 

McGreal, Sister Mary Nona. The role of a teaching sister- 
hood in American education; a dissertation. 144p. Cath- 
olic Univ. of Amer. Press. $1.75. 

Marshall, M. S. Two sides to a teacher's desk. 284p. Mac- 
millan. $3. 

Maul, R. C. Teacher supply and demand in the United 
States; report of the 1951 . . . study. 36p. NEA. $1. 

* Mead, Margaret. The school in American culture (The 
Inglis lecture, 1950). 48p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educ. Mars. Hill, N. C., a case involving the 
coercion of teachers through political pressures; report 
of an investigation. 22p. NEA. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educ. Oglesby, Illinois; a case involving unfair 
dismissal practices and unethical conduct on the part 
of teachers. 29p. NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. Salary schedule workbook. Proc. 32p. 
NEA. 25c. 

NEA. Research Div. Special salary tabulations: 1A—Sal- 
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aries paid teachers, principals, and certain other school 
employees, 1950-51, 106 cities over 100,000 in popula- 
tion. Proc. 39p; 1B—Salaries paid school administrative 
and supervisory officers, 1950-51, 106 cities over 100,- 
000 in population. Proc. 22p. NEA. $5 ea. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Graduate study in edu- 
cation; 50th yrbk. pt. 1. 369p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 
$3.50; $2.75 pa. 

Palmquist, E. M. and Drummond, D. F., eds. Toward bet- 
ter teaching; a collection of commentaries on college in- 
struction by the Committee for the improvement of in- 
struction in the College of arts and sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Proc. 88p. Univ. of Mo. Col. of arts 
and sicences. 

Reutter, E. E. The school administrator and subversive ac- 
activities; a study of the administration of restraints on 
alleged subversive activities of public school personnel. 
136p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.85. 

Richey, R. W. and Fox, W. H. A study of some opinions of 
high school students with regard to teachers and teach- 
ing (Ind. univ. School of educ., bul. v. 27, No. 4). 64p. 
Indiana Univ. Div. of Res. and Field Services. 75c. 

*Spears, Harold. Principles of teaching. 339p. Prentice. $3. 

Tanruther, E. M. Student teaching guide for the use of 
student teachers and supervising teachers in the elemen- 
tary school. Proc. 45p. Ind. State Teachers Col. Bkstore. 
$1.25. 

Ulich, Robert. Religious perspectives of college teaching in 
the preparation of teachers. 32p. Ed. W. Hazen Found. 
25c. 

U. S. Dept. of Labor. Bur. of Labor Statistics. Elementary 
and secondary school principalships—chief advancement 
opportunity for public school teachers. Proc. 11p. The 
Dept. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Certification requirements for school 
personnel, including 48 states, District of Columbia, 
territories, and outlying parts, by W. E. Armstrong and 
T. M. Stinnett (Cir. No. 290). Proc. 182p. Supt. of 
Docs. 70c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Faculty salaries in land-grant colleges 
and universities, 1949-50, by Maude Farr (Cir. No. 283). 
Proc. 10p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Report on National 
conference of teacher trainers in home economics educa- 
tion. Proc. 57p. The Office. Free. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, M. A. Requirements for cer- 
tification of teachers . . . 16th ed. Proc. 119p. Univ. of 
Chic. Press. $3.50. 

Zirbes, Laura. Teachers for today’s schools. 81p. NEA. 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 


$1.25. 
(12) Avupio-visuAL EDUCATION 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Portfolio on audio- 
visual materials (Bul. No. 7). 12 leaflets. The Assn. 75c. 

The blue book of 16 mm. films. 26th ed. 172p. Educ. 
Screen, Inc. $1.50. 

Business Screen Magazine. Sound slidefilm guide and com- 
plete source list. Sth ed. 63p. The Magazine. $1. 

Dale, Edgar and Morrison, John. Motion picture discrim- 
ination; an annotated bibliography. 4ip. Ohio State 
Univ. Bur. of Educ. Res. 50c. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Film. programs in Ameri- 
can schools. Proc. unp. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Free. 

Freeman, W. E., ed. 1952 annotated list of phonograph 
records (kindergarten—senior high school). 48p. Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service. 10c. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. Educators 
guide to free films. 11th ed. Proc. 462p. Educators Prog- 
ress Service. $6. 

Horkheimer, P. A. and Diffor, J. W., comps. Educators 
guide to free slidefilms. 3d ed. Proc. 151p. Educators 
Progress Service. $3. 


Indiana Univ. Audio-Visual Center. Educational motion 
pictures; 1952 catalog. 430p. The Center. 85c. 

Joint Committee on Educational Television. TV chan. 
nels for education. [32p.] The Com. Free. 

Meierhenry, W. C. The Nebraska program of educational 
enrichment through the use of motion pictures; a pre- 
view of the final report (Nebr. univ. Teachers col, 
Contrib. to educ. No. 28). 56p. Univ. of Nebr. Teach. 
ers Col. $1. 

Radio—the classroom’s newest teaching tool. [19p.] Freed 
Radio Corp. Educ. Products Div. Free. 

Siepmann, C. A. and others. Is television an asset or 
liability to education? (America’s town meeting of the 
air. Bul. v. 16, No. 42). 16p. Town Hall, Inc. 15c. 

Starr, Cecile, ed. Ideas on film; a handbook for the 16 
mm. film user. 251p. Funk and Wagnalls. $4.50. 

Tape recording in the classroom; handbook for teachers 
and administrators. unp. Minn. Mining and Mfg. Co, 
Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. 3434 U. S. government films, by Seer- 
ley Reid and Virginia Wilkins (Bul. No. 21). 329p. 
Supt. of Docs. 70c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. U. S. government films for television, 
by Seerley Reid. Proc. 51p. The Office. Free. 

Wyoming Univ. Adult Educ. and Community Service Div. 
The library and audio-visual services; report of work- 
shop. Proc. 27p. The Univ. 50c. 


(13A) CurricuLuM, ExTRA-CURRIC- 
ULAR ACTIVITIES AND TEACHING METHODS 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Discipline for free- 
dom (Reprint service bul. No. 23). 40p. The Assn. 50c. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Ac- 
tion for curriculum improvement, 1951 yrbk. 246p. The 
Assn. ‘$3.50. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Time 
and funds for curriculum development. Proc. 14p. The 
Assn. 50c; quantity rates. 

Bullis, H. E. Human relations in the classroom, course 3. 
250p. Del. State Soc. for Mental Hygiene. $3. 

Cantor, Nathaniel. Learning through discussion. 111p. 
Human Relations for Industry. $3. 

Clarke, J. M. Public school camping; California's pilot 
project in outdoor education. 184p. Stanford Univ. Press. 


$3. 

Gold, M. J. Working to learn; general education through 
occupational experiences. 192p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.85. 

*Kozman, H. C., ed. Group process in physical education. 

418p. Harper. $4.50. 

MacMillan, D. L. and Walker, L. A. School camping; 2 
guide based on an experiment in the University of Wy- 
oming elementary school (Bur. of educ. res. and service 
bul. v. 9, No. 2). Proc. 68p. Wyo. Univ. Col. of Educ. 


$1. 

Markert, Melvin and Matz, Harry, comps. Let’s have fun! 
A bibliography of free and inexpensive materials deal- 
ing with parties, games and similar activities. Proc. 10p. 
Temple Univ. Teachers Col. Curriculum Lab. 25c. 

Mehrens, H. E., ed. Adventures in aviation education. 401p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $3.50. 

Mehrens, H. E. and Zaritsky, H. G. Aviation education; an 
approach to a modern curricular problem. 79p. Amet. 
Council on Educ. Free. 

NEA. Nat. School Public Relations Assn. It starts in the 
classroom; a public relations handbook for classroom 
teachers. 64p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. School civic clubs; 4 
teacher’s guide (Curriculum bul. 1950-51 ser. No. 1). 
57p. The Bd. 20c. i 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Suggestions to teachers of 
experimental core classes (Curriculum bul. 1950-51 set. 
No. 2). 103p. The Bd. 

Ovsiew, Leon, and others. Making the core work. 53p- 
Metropolitan School Study Council. 83c. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1951 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Schools. Toward the open mind. 
112p. Philadelphia Bd. of Educ. $1.20. 

Smith, Joe. Student councils for our times; principles and 
practices. 110p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $2. 

Spears, Harold. The teacher and curriculum planning. 163p. 
Prentice. $1.50. 

Taba, Hilda, and others. Diagnosing human relations needs. 
155p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1.75. 

U. S. Office of Educ. The activity period in public high 
schools, by Ellsworth Tompkins (Bul. No. 19). 17p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Culloden improves its curriculum, by 
L. M. Richmond and E. G. Bathurst (Bul. No. 2). 24p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15c. 


(13B) TEACHING AIDS AND MATERIALS, AND 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. List 
of outstanding teaching and learning materials, 1948-50. 
Proc. 20p. The Assn. 75c. 

Bush, B. C.; Dunn, A. E.; and Jackman, M. E., comps. 
Fare for the reluctant reader; books, magazines and 
audio-visual aids for the slow learner in grades 7-10. 
Proc. 43p. N. Y. State Col. for Teachers, Albany. 50c. 

Connecticut Univ. School of Educ. Curriculum Center. 
The material resources of curriculum laboratories (Cur- 
riculum bul. No. 1). Proc. 37p. The Univ. 35c. 

Fowlkes, J. G. and Cody, P. T., eds. Elementary teachers 
guide to free curriculum materials. 8th ed. Proc. 349p. 
Educ. Progress Service. $4.50. 

Henne, Frances; Ersted, Ruth; and Lohrer, Alice. A plan- 
ning guide for the high school library program. Proc. 
140p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $2. 

Miller, Bruce. Sources of free and inexpensive teaching 
aids. 1951 ed. 38p.; Sources of free pictures. 1951 ed. 
27p. The Author. 50c each. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. Elementary- 
school libraries today; 30th yrbk. (Nat. elementary prin- 
cipal v. 31, No. 1). 415p. NEA. $3. 

Portland (Ore.) Univ. School Libravies Institute. In- 
structional materials as educational potential in the li- 
brary and in the classroom. Proc. 56p. The Univ. 


(14) INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Bigelow, K. W., ed. prvag a orn and human relations ; 


12 lectures before the Conference on educational prob- 
lems of special cultural groups . . . 214p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2. 

Cook, L. A. Intergroup relations in teacher education (Col- 
lege study in intergroup relations, v. 2). 271p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $3.75. 

Marrow, A. J. Living without hate; scientific approaches 
to human relations. 269p. Harper. $3.50. 

Redden, J. D. and Ryan, F. A. Intercultural education. 
180p. Bruce. $3. 


(15) PRE-SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, AND ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION (See also Section 7) 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Continuous learning 
(Bul. No. 87). 40p. The Assn. 75c. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Helping children 
grow; guide to use of selected materials that contribute 
to child growth. 82p. The Assn. $1.25. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Portfolio for kinder- 
garten teachers. Rev. ed. (Bul. No. 2). 12 leaflets. The 
Assn. 75c. 

Buckley, I. P. Guide to a child’s world. 115p. Holt. $2. 

California Elementary School Administrators’ Assn. The 
elementary school at mid-century; 23d yrbk. 235p. The 
Assn. $2. 

*California School Supervisors Assn. Guiding the young 
child, ed. by Helen Heffernan, 338p. Heath. $4.25. 


pupils. " 96p. Univ. Pub. Co. ras 

Moustakas, C. E. and Berson, Minnie, comps. 
of nursery schools and child i 
States. 171p. Merrill-Palmer 


York city schools. 60p. The Assn. 75c. 

Saucier, W. A. Theory and practice in the elementary 
school. Rev. ed. 515p. Macmillan. $4.50. 

*Shane, H. G. and McSwain, E. T. Evaluation and the ele- 
mentary curriculum. 477p. Holt. $3.90. 

U. S. Office of Educ. How children learn to think, by 
P. E. Blackwood (Bul. No. 10). 19p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

Waechter, H. H. and Waechter, Elizabeth. Schools for the 
very young. 197p. Architectural Record. $6.50. 

Wagoner, L. C. and Castellanos, Jane. Observation of 
young children: 1. Their behavior; 2. Their teaching. 
Fg ed. Proc. 142p. L. C. Wagoner, Mills College. 
2.85. 

Wilson, M. C. Provision for independent-work periods. 
22p. Lincoln Parish School Bd. 50c. 


(16) SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Allen, Earl and Umstattd, J. G. The problem of drop-outs 
in the secondary oe study No. 8). 23p. Texas 
Study of Secondary Ed 


Anderson, V. E.; Grim, P. R.; and Gruhn, W. T. Prin- 

ry and practices of secondary education. 508p. Ron- 
. $4.50. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Bib- 
liography on secondary education and related fields. 1951 
ed. Proc. 28p. The Assn. 50c. 

Crow, L. S. and Crow, Alice. High school education. 533p. 


Odyssey. $3.75. 

*French, Pcs Hull, J. D.; and Dodds, B. L. American 
high schoo | administration; policy and practice. 625p. 
Rinehart. $5. 

Graves, A. D. American secondary education. 407p. Heath. 


$4. 

Hand, H. C. How the Illinois secondary school curriculum 
program basic studies can help you improve your 
school (Ill. secondary school curriculum program. Bul. 
No. 13). 29p. Ill. Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Kirk, S. A. and others. Educating the mentally handicapped 
in the secondary schools (Ill. secondary school curricu- 
lum program. Bul. No. 12). 54p. Ill. Supt. of Public 
Instruction. 

Los Angeles (County) Supt. of Schools. Div. of Secon- 
dary Educ. The more capable learner in the secondary 

school (Secondary curriculum mono. M-72). Proc. 72p. 
Office of the Supt. of Schools. 19c. 

Mary Janet, Sister, ed. The integration of the Catholic 
secondary school curriculum; proceedings of the Work- 
shop on the integration of the Catholic secondary 
school curriculum . . . 1950. 154p. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. Press. $2.75. 

Mendenhall, C. B. and Arisman, K. J. Secondary educa- 
tion; guidance, curriculum, method. 424p. Sleane. $3.75. 

Michigan Univ. Bur. of School Services. Program of studies 
4 +" Michigan North Central secondary schools. 22p. 

e Bur. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. The nine point 
program for secondary education and national security. 
4p. NEA. 10c; quantity rates. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Planning for 
American youth; an educational program for youth of 
secondary-school age. Rev. ed. 63p. The Assn. 50c; 
quantity rates. 

U. S. ce of Educ. The activity period in public high 
schools, by Ellsworth Tompkins (Bul. No. 19). 17p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15c. 
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a local school. Rev. ed. (Cir. No. 253). Proc. 
24p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education unlimited; a community 
high school in action, by G. S. Wright, W. H. Gaum- 
nitz, and E. A. McDonald (Bul. No. 5). 35p. Supt. of 
Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Life adjustment education for every 
youth (Bul. No. 22). 108p. Supt. of Docs. 30c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Offerings and enrollments in high- 
school subjects (Biennial survey of education in the U. S. 
1948-50, Chapt. 5). 118p. Supt. of Docs. 30c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vitalizing secondary education; report 
of the 1st Commission on life adjustment education for 
youth (Bul. No. 3). 106p. Supt. of Docs. 30c. 


(17A) LANGUAGE ARTS 


U. S. Office of Educ. Developing life adjustment educa- 
in 


Arnstein, F. J. Adventure into poetry. 217p. Stanford Univ. 
Press. $3. 

Dawson, M. A. Teaching language in the grades; a guide 
for teachers of the language arts. 341p. World Bk. Co. 
$3.80. 

*DeBoer, J. J.; Kaulfers, W. V.; and Miller, H. R. Teach- 
ing secondary English. 427p. McGraw. $4. 

Fitzgerald, J. A. A basic life spelling vocabulary. 161p. 
Bruce. 

Fitzgerald, J. A. The teaching of spelling. 233p. Bruce. 
$2.50. 

*LaBrant, L. L. We teach English. 342p. Harcourt. $2.75. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. English in common 
learnings. 24p. The Council. 50c. 

Scott, L. B. and Thompson, J. J. Talking time for speech 
correction and speech improvement. 245p. Webster Pub. 
Co. $2.40. 

Strickland, R. G. The language arts in the elementary 
school. 370p. Health. $3.75. 

Van Riper, C. Helping children talk better. 49p. Science 
Research Associates. 40c. 

Wisconsin Univ. School of Educ. Committee for Research 
in Handwriting. Handwriting in Wisconsin; a survey of 
elementary school practices. 77p. Univ. of Wis. School 
of Educ. 

Yoakam, G. A., ed. Reading and the language arts in the 
school program; a report of the 6th annual Conference 
on reading, University of Pittsburgh, July 24-August 4, 
1950. 156p. Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. 


(17B) READING 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. What about phonics? 
by A. T. Burrows (Bul. No. 57). 24p. The Assn. 75c. 
Broom, M. E., and others. Effective reading instruction. 2d 

ed. 499p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Clark, E. K. and Treveiler, Ruth. Selected bibliography for 
reading improvement programs in junior high school. 
Proc. 14p. Mrs. Esmer Clark. 50c. 

Dolch, E. W. Psychology and teaching of reading. 2d. ed. 
513p. Garrard Press. $3. 

Gray, W. S., ed. Promoting growth toward maturity in 
interpreting what is read (Proceedings of the Annual 
conf. on reading, v. 13; Sup. educ. mono. No. 74). 264p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $3. 

Monroe, Marion. Growing into reading; how readiness for 
reading develops at home and at school. 274p. Scott, 
Foresman. $2.80. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Assn. All teachers 
can teach reading; 1951 yrbk. 63p. L. D. Beers. 

Russell, D. H. and Karp, E. E. Reading aids through the 
grades; 300 developmental reading activities. Rev. ed. 
120p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.10. 

Stauffer, R. G., ed. What parents can do to help their 
children in reading; proceedings of the ist Annual par- 
ent conference on reading, held at the Univ. of Delaware. 
49p. Del. Univ. Bk. Store. $1. 

Strang, Ruth and others. Study type of reading exercises, 


college level. 152p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. 80c. 

Yoakam, G. A., ed. Reading and the language arts in the 
school program; a report of the 6th annual conference 
on reading, University of Pittsburgh, July 24-August 4, 
1950. 156p. Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. 


(18) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


*Blough, G. O. and Huggett, A. J. Elementary-sc’:ool science 
and how to teach it. 532p. Dryden. $5.25. 

Blough, G. O. and Huggett, A. J. Methods and activities 
in elementary-school science. 310p. Dryden. $3.75. 

Butler, C. H. and Wren, F. L. The teaching of secondary 
mathematics. 2d ed. 550p. McGraw. $4.75. 

Central New York School Study Council. Committee on 
Flexibility. Developing meaningful practices in arith. 
metic. 123p. The Council. $2. 

Davis, D. R. The teaching of mathematics. 415p. Addison- 
Wesley Press. $4.50. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. The teaching of arithmetic; 
50th yrbk., pt. 2. 302p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50; 
$2.75 pa. 

Richardson, J. S. and Cahoon, G. P. Methods and materials 
for teaching general and physical science. 385p. Mc- 
Graw, $4.50. 

Simmons, M. P. The young scientist; activities for junior 
high school students. 164p. Exposition Press. $3. 

Stokes, C. N. Teaching the meanings of arithmetic. 53ip. 
Appleton. $4.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Evaluating teaching practices in ele- 
mentary science. (Educ. briefs, Elementary educ. ser. 
No. 21). Proc. Sp. The Office. Free. 

Wells, Harrington. Elementary science education in Ameri- 
can public schools. 333p. McGraw. $3.75. 

Wheat, H. G. How to teach arithmetic. 438p. Row, Peter- 


son. 
Wilson, G. M. and others. Teaching the new arithmetic. 2d 
ed. 483p. McGraw. $4.50. 


(19) SoctaL Srupigs 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Conservation edu- 
cation in American schools; 29th yrbk. 525p. The Assn. 


$4. 

Amer. Political Science Assn. Goals for political science; 
report of the Committee for the advancement of teach- 
ing. 319p. Sloane. $3.50. 

Crary, R. W. and Steibel, G. L. How you can teach about 
communism, 48p. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith. 25c. 

*Faunce, R. C. and Bossing, N. L. Developing the core cur- 
riculum. 311p. Prentice. $5. 

Kenworthy, L. S. Asia in the social studies curriculum. 44p. 
The Author. 50c; quantity rates. 

Kenworthy, L. S. Developing world-minded children; te 
sources for elementary school teachers. 36p. The Author. 
30c; quantity rates. 

Kenworthy, L. S. Free and inexpensive materials on world 
affairs. Rev. ed. 112p. The Author. $1; quantity rates. 
McKee, C. W. and Moulton, H. G. A survey of economic 

education. 63p. Brookings Institution. 50c. 

Middle States Council for the Social Studies. New view 
points in the teaching of the social studies (Proceedings, 
v. 47). Proc. 92p. The Council. $1. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. How to use record- 
ings, by R. A. Siggelkow (How to do it ser. No. 8). 8p- 
The Council. 10c; quantity rates. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Social studies for young 
adolescents; programs for grades 7, 8 and 9, ed. by 
I. C. Aldrich (Curriculum series No. 6). 87p. NEA 

1.50. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. The teaching of com 
temporary affairs, ed. by J. C. Payne (21st yrbk.). 233p- 
The Council. $3; $2.50 pa. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. School civic clubs; a teach 
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er’s guide (Curriculum bul. 1950-51 ser. No. 1). 57p. 
The Bd. 20c. 

UNESCO. Better history textbooks (Pub. No. 938; Unesco 
and its programme, No. 6). 29p. Distrib. by Columbia 
Univ. Press. Apply. 

. Geography teaching for international under- 
standing (Pub. No. 943. Unesco and its programme No. 
7). 37p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. Apply. 


(20) ART AND Music 


Cane, Florence. The artist in each of us. 370p. Pantheon. 
$6.50. 

Glenn, N. E. Teaching music in our schools. Proc. 144p. 
Wm. C. Brown. $3. 

Grant, Parks. Music for elementary teachers. 308p. Ap- 
pleton. $3. 

Keiler, M. L. Art in the schoolroom. 214p. Univ. of Nebr. 
Press. $4. 

Landis, M. M. Meaningful art education. 185p. Chas. A. 
Bennett Co. $4. 

LaSalle, Dorothy. Rhythms and dances for elementary 
schools. Rev. ed. 201p. A. S. Barnes. $4. 

McIntyre, L. B. Graphic expression for elementary school 
teachers; the teaching and utilization of drawing for 
educational purposes. 34p. The Author. $1. 

Mursell, J. L. Music and the classroom teacher. 304p. Sil- 
ver Burdett. $3. 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. Music in the elementary 
school. 56p. The Conf. 50c. 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. Musical development of 
the classroom teacher. 30p. The Conf. 50c. 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. Traveling the circuit 
with piano classes. 31p. The Conf. 50c. 

Nat. Art. Educ. Assn. This is art education; 1951 yrbk., 
ed. by A. R. Young. 126p. The Assn. 

Schneider, D. E. Correlated art. 196p. Internat. Textbk. 
Co. $3.50. 

Staudte, Emma, comp. How to make it; a bibliography of 
free and inexpensive materials dealing with arts and 
crafts. Proc. 24p. Temple Univ. Teachers Col. Curricu- 
lum Lab. 50c. 


(21A) GENERAL VOCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Amer. Vocational Assn. Committee on Research and Publi- 
cations. The school administrator and vocational edu- 
cation. 22p. The Assn. 25c. 

Automotive Industry-Vocational Educ. Conference. Sug- 
gested standards for automotive service instruction in 
public schools. 60p. The Conf. Free; supply Itd. 

Christianson, P. F. The general shop in the small high 
school Bur. of educ. res. and service bul. v. 9, No. 1). 
Proc. 40p. Wyo. Univ. Col. of Educ. 50c. 

Hawkins, L. S.; Prosser, C. A.; and Wright, J. C. De- 
velopment of vocational education. 656p. Amer. Techni- 
cal Soc. $7.25. 

Ivins, W. H. and Runge, W. B. Work experience in high 
school. 507p. Ronald. $4.75. 

Minnesota. Dept. of Educ. Vocational education in Minne- 
sota; its role and interrelationships. 20p. The Dept. 


(21B) Business EDUCATION 


Business Educ. Research Associates. Admission procedures 
r business schools (Reports, ser. 1, No. 2). Sip. Gregg. 
a 

Business Educ. Research Associates. Counseling and guid- 
_ in business schools (Reports, ser. 1, No. 3). 63p. 

eg. $2. 

Nat ice Teachers Assn. and Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Assn. Improvement of business education practices 
(American business educ. yrbk., v. 8). 392p. N. Y. 
Univ. Bkstore. $3.75. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Digest of annual 


reports of state boards for vocational education, 
year ended June 30, 1950. Proc. 96p. The Office. Free. 


(21C) AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. The advisory council 
for a d of vocational agriculture (Bul. No. 
243, Agricultural ser. No. 60). 28p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 


(22) GUMANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Baer, M. F. and Roeber, E. C. Occupational information ; 
its mature and use. 603p. Science Res. Associates. $5.75. 

Berdie, R. F., ed. Concepts and programs of counseling; 
papers from a conference of administrators of college and 
univeristy counseling programs (Minn. studies in student 
ae work No. 1). 8ip. Univ. of Minn. Press. 
1.75 

Blum, M. L. and Balinsky, Benjamin. Counseling and 
psychology; vocational psychology and its relation to 
educational and personal counseling. 586p. Prentice. $5. 

Burnham, P. S.; and Palmer, S. H., comps. Counseling in 
personnel work, 1945-1949; an ‘annotated bibliography 
tag No. 105). Proc. 39p. Public Administration Serv- 
ice. $1. 

Business Educ. Research Associates. Counseling and guid- 
ance in business schools (Reports, ser. 1, No. 3). 63p. 
Gregg. $2. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Assns. Job analyses 
of educational workers; an interim report by 
the Study commission (Occupations, October 1951, pt. 
2). 22p. Nat. Vocational Guidance Assn. 

Crow, L. D. and Crow, Alice. An introduction to guidance; 
principles and practices. 430p. Amer. Bk. Co. $4. 

Dunsmoor, C. C. and Davis, O. C. How to choose that 
college; a guide for students and parents. Sip. Bellman 
Pub. Co. 90c; quantity rates. 

Forrester, Gertrude. Methods of vocational guidance. Rev. 
and enl. 463p. Heath. $4.25. 

Ginzberg, Eli and others. Occupational choice; an ap- 
= to a general theory. 271p. Columbia Univ. Press. 

3.75. 

Jones, A. J. Principles of guidance and pupil personnel 
work. 4th ed. 630p. McGraw. $4.75. 

Lash, Henry. Current literature in vocational guidance; an 
annotated bibliography. 23p. Los es (Calif.). 
Schools. Div. of Extension and fo gp: . Free. 

Miller, F. W., ed. Counseling and guidance services in 
education today; a report of the 16th annual Conference 
on guidance and personnel work held at Northwestern 
university. 111p. Northwestern Univ. School of Educ. 
$1.50. 

Nat. Vocational Guidance Assn. Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee. The 1951 directory of vocational counseling services. 
125p. The Committee. $1. 

Occupational Opportunities Service. Occupational wee for 
college students. Pt. 1: architecture, engineering, and 
the physical sciences. 96p. Ohio State Univ. Press. 75c. 

Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. Reference. Proceedings of the 
15th Annual guidance conference . . . 1950 (Studies in 
higher educ. No. 76). 76p. The Univ. $1. 

Smith, G. E. Principles and practices of the guidance pro- 
gram; a basic text. 379p. Macmillan. $3.25. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Guidance workers’ i 
review of the literature, 1947-50, 

(Misc. No. 3376). Mim. 16p. The 

U. S. Office of Educ. Pupil personnel services in elemen- 
tary and schools; report of a conference (Cir. 
No. 325). Proc. 14p. Supt. of Does. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Occupations; a basic 
course for counselors, by W. J. Greenleaf (Bul. No. 
247). 193p. Supt. of Docs. 45c. 

*Wrenn, C. G. Student personnel work in college with 
emphasis on counseling and group experiences. 589p. 
Ronald. $4.75. 
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(23) HEALTH, PHYSICAL, AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


*Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Recreation. 
Developing democratic human relations through health 
education, physical education and recreation; ist yrbk. 
562p. The Assn. $4.25. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Health in schools. 
Rev. ed. [of 1942 yrbk.] 477p. NEA. $4. 

Brownell, C. L. and Hagman, E. P. Physical education; 
foundations and principles. 397p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Clarke, J. M. Public school camping; California's pilot 
project in outdoor education. 184p. Stanford Univ. 
Press. $3. 

Detroit Public Schools. Dept. of Health and Physical 
Educ. Spotlight the children in physical education. Proc. 
40p. Detroit, Mich., Bd. of Educ. 

Eastern States Health Educ. Conference. Psychological 
dynamics of health education; proceedings of the . . . 
conference, April 13-14, 1950. 134p. Columbia Univ. 
Press. $2.50. 

Fitzgerald, G. B. Leadership in recreation. 304p. A. S. 
Barnes. $3.50. 

Forsythe, C. E. and Duncan, R. O. Administration of phys- 
ical education. 319p. Prentice. $4. 

Irwin, L. W. The curriculum in health and physical edu- 
cation. 2d ed. 382p. Mosby. $4. 

*Kozman, H. C., ed. Group process in physical education. 
418p. Harper. $4.50. 

La Porte, W. R. The physical education curriculum (a na- 
tional program). Sth ed. (rev.). 92p. Univ. of Southern 
Calif. Press. $1. 

Larson, L. A. and Yocom, R. D. Measurement and evalua- 
tion in physical, health, and recreation education. 507p. 
Mosby. $7.50. 

LaSalle, Dorothy. Rhythms and dances for elementary 
schools. Rev. ed. 201p. A. S. Barnes. $4. 

Midwest Assn. of College Teachers of Physical Educ. for 
Women. A century of growth; the historical develop- 
ment of physical education for women in selected col- 
leges of six midwestern states. Proc. 57p. The Assn. $1. 

Nash, J. B.; Moench, F. J.; and Saurborn, J. B. Physical 
education; organization and administration. 498p. A. S. 
Barnes. $5. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Fire safety for senior 
high schools. 24p. NEA. 50c. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Safety in physical edu- 
cation for the classroom teacher. 20p. NEA. 50c; quanti- 
ty rates. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. and NEA. Research Div. 
Civil defense plans for school systems. Proc. 12p. NEA. 
Free. 

Nat. Conference on Physical Educ. for Children of Ele- 
mentary School Age. Physical education for children of 
elementary school age; a report. 47p. Athletic Inst. 50c. 

Nat. Safety Council. Current topics in school and college 
safety, as presented in the school and college sessions of 
the 1950 National safety congress. 62p. The Council. 
40c; quantity rates. 

New York (State) Univ. Div. of Health and Physical 
Educ. Bur. of Physical Educ. New York State physical 
education standards project: Bul. 1, Basic statement. 
30p.; Bul. 2, A guide for the development of stand- 
ards and the curriculum. 31p; Bul. 3, Standards manual 
for football, soccer and softball skills, boys, grades 7-12. 
Tentative. 106p. The Univ. 

*QOberteuffer, Delbert. Physical education; a textbook of 
principles for professional students. 374p. Harper. $3.50. 

Patterson, R. S. and Roberts, B. J. Community health edu- 
cation in action. 346p. Mosby. $4.50. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. The school 
safety patrol (Bul. No. 391). 46p. The Dept. 

Ryser, O. E. A teacher’s manual for tumbling and appara- 
tus stunts. 2d ed. Proc. 143p. Wm. C. Brown. $3. 

Scheerer, W. W. High school intramural program. Proc. 
64p. Burgess. $2. 
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Scott, H. A. Competitive sports in schools and colleges, 
Schon B ped or ementary 
‘ ¢. O’Brien, E. L. Rhythms in el 

education. 247p. A. S. Barnes. $3.50. 

Shaw, J. H. The school and physical preparedness (The J. 
Richard Street lecture). 35p. Syracuse Univ. Press. 5c. 

Stone, E. B. and Deyton, J. W. Corrective therapy for the 
handicapped child. 315p. Prentice. $5; text ed. $3.75. 

Wheatley, G. M. and Hallock, G. T. Health observation of 
school children. 491p. McGraw. $4.75. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Evaluating school lunches and 
nutritional status of children (Cir. No. 859). 85p. Supt, 
of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. School lunch management in 
relation to nutritive value, cost, and acceptance of foods 
served (PA-114). 39p. Supt. of Docs. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Health instruction in the secondary 
schools; an inquiry into its organization and administra. 
tion (Pam. No. 110). 20p. Supt. of Docs. 10c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. School fire safety, by N. E. Viles 
(Bul. No. 13). 58p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. School lunch and nutritional edy- 
cation; some questions and answers (Bul. No. 14). 12p. 
Supt. of Docs. 10c. 

Williams, J. F. and Brownell, C. L. The administration 
of health education and physical education. 4th ed. 439p. 
Saunders. $3.75. 


(24) Specta, EpuCATION AND EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


*Amer. Assn. for Gifted Children. The gifted child, ed. by 
Paul Witty. 338p. Heath. $4. 

Amer. Heart Assn. What the classroom teacher should 
know and do about children with heart disease. unp. 
The Assn. Single copy free. 

Backus, Ollie, and Beasley, Jane. Speech and therapy with 
children. 441p. Houghton. $3. 

Cass, M. T. S habilitation in cerebral palsy. Proc. 
212p. Columbia Univ. Press. $3. 

Drennen, Genevieve, comp. Is your child exceptional, dif- 
ferent (Ill. Dept. of public instruction. Div. of educ. 
for exceptional children. Cir. ser. H, No. 12). 84p. 
Ill. Dept. of Public Instruction. 50c. 

Featherstone, W. B. Teaching the slow learner. Rev. ed. 
(Practical suggestions for teaching No. 1). 118p. @ 
lumbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 95c. 

Fusfield, I. S. What is expected of students preparing to 
enter college (Gallaudet Col. Bul. v. 1, No. 2). 22p. 
Gallaudet College. 

Kirk, S. A. and others. Educating the mentally handicapped 
in the secondary schools (Ill. secondary school curricu- 
lum program bul. No. 12). 54p. Ill. Supt. of Public 
Instruction. 

*Kirk, S. A. and Johnson, G. O. Educating the retarded 
child. 434p. Houghton. $3. 

Ronnei, E. C. Learning to look and listen; listening lessons 
for children 6, 7, and 8 years old who are learning to use 
hearing aids. 180p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $3.50. 

Ross, Ishbel. Journey into light; the story of the education 
of the blind. 390p. Appleton. $4. 

Stone, E. B. and Deyton, J. W. Corrective therapy for the 
handicapped child. 315p. Prentice. $5; text ed. $3.75. 

U. S. ce of Educ. Education of visually handicapp 
children; the blind, the partially seeing, by Romaine 
Mackie (Bul. No. 20). 46p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

Wilson, F. T., comp. An annotated bibliography of 1 
search and educational studies at Hunter college elemen- 
— school for young gifted children. Mim. 15p. Hunter 

Woods Schools. Child Research Clinic. The exceptional 
child; proceedings of a special conference between mem- 
bers of the press and a panel of authorities . . . March 
20, 1951. 30p. The Woods Schools. Free. 
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(25) EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE 


U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Boys and girls study 
homemaking and family living; oping courses for 
11th- and 12th-grade pupils (Bul. No. 245; Home eco- 
nomics educ. ser. No. 27). 58p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Report of National 
conference of supervisors of home economics education 
(Misc. 3399). Proc. 68p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Report on National 
conference of teacher trainers in home economic educa- 
tion (Misc. 3388). Proc. 57p. The Office. Free. 


(26) Rurat EpucATION 


Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. In- 
structional leadership in small schools. 88p. The Assn. 
$1.25. 

Dunn, F. W. The child in the rural environment; yrbk. 
1951, NEA. Dept. of rural educ. 253p. NEA. $3; $2 pa. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Modern ways in one- and two-teacher 
schools, by E. G. Bathurst and Jane Franseth (Bul. No. 
18). 48p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 


(27) Necro EpuCATION 


Plaut, R. L., ed. Opportunities in inter-racial colleges. 240p. 
Nat. Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students. 


3.75. 

Range, Willard. The rise and progress of Negro colleges 
in Georgia, 1865-1949. 254p. Univ. of Ga. Press. $3.75. 

Southern Conference Educ. Fund. Discrimination in higher 
education. 70p. The Fund. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of Negro colleges and uni- 
versities: students, staff, and finances, 1900-1950 (Cir. 
No. 293). Proc. 16p. The Office. Free. 


(28A) HicHER EDUCATION 


Amer. Assn. of Junior Colleges. Junior college directory, 
1951. 49p. The Assn. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Discriminations in higher educa- 
tion; a report of the Midwest educators conference . . . 
Nov. 3-4, 1950 (Studies, ser. 1, No. 50). 80p. The 
Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Human relations in higher educa- 
tion; a report of a national student conference . . . ed. 
by F. J. Brown and R. B. Anliot (Studies, ser. 1, No. 
51). 74p. The Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Improving college instruction; 
report of a conference . . . ed. by F. J. Kelly (Studies, 
ser. 1, No. 48). 195p. The Council. $1.75. 

Amer. Council on Educ. National defense and higher edu- 
cation; the report of a conference . . . ed. by F. J. 
Brown (Studies, ser. 1, No. 47). 121p. The Council. $1. 

Amer. Political Science Assn. Goals for political science; 
report of the Committee for the advancement of teach- 
ing. 319p. Sloane. $3.50. 

Arkansas Commission on Higher Educ. State-controlled 
“oN education in Arkansas. 190p. Ark. State Dept. of 

uc. 

Bennett, W. C. Area studies in American universities. 82p. 
Social Science Res. Council. 

Bd. of Control for Southern Regional Educ. Improving 
graduate education; a guide to institutional self-evalua- 
tion. 117p. The Bd. $1.25. 

Buckley, W. F. God and man at Yale; the superstitions 
of “academic freedom.” 240p. Regnery. $3.50. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Vocational curriculums in Cali- 
fornia state colleges (Bul. v. 20, No. 1). 40p. The Dept. 

Chandler, J. R. and others. Successful adjustment in col- 
lege. Proc. 207p. Prentice. $2.25. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. The college handbook. 
292p. The Bd. $1. 

Conference on General Educ. General education at mid- 
century; a critical analysis; program and proceedings 


2 . Fla. State Univ., Nov. 20-22, 1950.-185p. Fla. State 

niv. 

Daltry, J. S. Religious perspectives of college teaching in 
music. 31p. Ed. W. Hazen Found. 25c. 

Deferrari, R. J., ed. Discipline and integration in the 
Catholic college; proceedings of the Workshop on dis- 
cipline and integration . . . 1950. 197p. Catholic Univ. 
of Amer. Press. $2.75. 

Douglas, P. H. and others. Must mobilization destroy high- 
er education? an NBC radio discussion (Chic. Univ. 
Round table. No. 679). 15p. Chic. Univ. Round Table. 
10c. 

DuBois, Cornelius, and Murphy, C. J. V. Harvard 1926; 
the life and opinions of a college class. 98p. Harvard 
Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Espy, R. H. E. The religion of college teachers; the be- 
liefs, practices, and religious preparation of faculty 
— in church- colleges. 216p. Assn. Press. 

2.75. 

Facilities for four-year college education in the state of 
New York; report of the Joint survey of 1950. 7ip. 
N. Y. State Univ. 

Feingold, S. N. Scholarships, fellowships and loans, v. 2. 
312p. Bellman Pub. Co. $5. 

Finnegan, D. F. X. The function of the academic dean in 
American Catholic higher education (Catholic univ. of 
Amer. Educ. res. monos. v. 26, No. 1). 120p. Catholic 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $1.50. 

Gauss, Christian, ed. The ing of religion in American 
higher education. 158p. Ronald. $2.75. 

Graeffe, A. D. Creative education in the humanities. 199p. 
Harper. $3. 

Hall, W. W. The small college talks back; an intimate 
appraisal. 214p. Richard R. Smith. $3. 

Hoff, Charles. Report of statistical survey of 497 colleges 
and universities. Proc. 13p. and tables. Central Assn. of 
Col. and Univ. Business Officers. Apply. 

James, M. C.; McGlothlin, W. J.; a Williams, H. B. 
Defense programs of selected federal agencies affecting 
colleges and universities. 56p. Bd. of Control for South- 
ern Regional Educ. 40c; quantity rates. 

Kerrison, I. L. H. Workers’ education at the university lev- 
el. 177p. Rutgers Univ. Press. $3. 

Limbert, P. M., ed. College teaching and Christian values. 
187p. Assn. Press. $2.75. 

Louttit, C. M.; Habberton, W.; McCrimmon, J. M. Open 
door to education; Galesburg undergraduate division, 
Univ. of Illinois, 1946-1949. 64p. Univ. of Ill. Press. 
$1.50; $1. pa. 

McAllister, Q. O. Business executives and the humanities 
(Southern humanities conf. Bul. No. 3). 114p. Univ. of 
N. C. Press. $1.50. 

McCammon, Hugh. Continuing growth; a statement con- 
cerning the in-service training of college faculties. Proc. 
97p. Stephens College. 

Maher, Sister Mary Gratia. The oon of religious 
instruction in Catholic colleges for women; a di - 
tion. Proc. 158p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $1.75. 

Morse, H. T., ed. General education in transition; a look 
ahead. 310p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $3.50. 

NEA. Dept. of Higher Educ. Companion volume to Cur- 
rent issues in higher education 1950; Analysts’ addresses. 
Proc. 139p. NEA. 

NEA. Dept. of Higher Educ. Current issues in higher edu- 
cation, 1950. 253p. NEA. $2. 

Ostheimer, R. H. A statistical analysis of the organization 
of higher education in the U. S., 1948-1949. Proc. 233p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Palmquist, E. M. and Drummond, D. F., eds. Toward bet- 
ter teaching; a collection of commentaries on college in- 
struction by the Committee for the improvement of in- 
struction. Proc. 88p. Univ. of Mo. Col. of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Plaut, R. L., ed. Opportunities in inter-racial colleges. 240p. 
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Nat. Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students. 
$3.75. 

Rathbun, K. C. Working your way through college; a 
practical guide for high-school and college students and 
their advisers. Proc. 55p. The Author. $1; quantity 
rates. 

Rose, E. J. A study of graduates of the University of 
Minnesota home economics education curriculum. Proc. 
$2p. Minn. Univ. Col. of Educ. Bur. of Educ. Res. 

Russell, J. E. Federal activities in higher education after 
the second world war. 257p. King’s Crown Press. $3.75. 

Southern Conference Educ. Fund. Discrimination in higher 
education. 70p. The Fund. 

Stickler, W. H.,°ed. Organization and administration of 

eral education. 431p. Wm. C. Brown Co. $4. 

Tead, Ordway. Trustees, teachers, students; their role in 
higher education; addresses. 120p. Univ. of Utah Press. 
2 


$2. 

Ulich, Robert. Religious perspectives of college teaching in 
the preparation of teachers. 32p. Ed. W. Hazen Found. 
25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Degrees in history conferred in 1949- 
50 (Cir. No. 295). Proc. 3p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Directory of colleges offering courses 
in radio and television, 1950-51, by G. G. Broderick. 
Proc. 33p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Faculty salaries in land-grant colleges 
and universities, 1949-50, by Maude Farr (Cir. No. 
283). Proc. 10p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Fall enrollment in higher educational 
institutions, 1951 (Cir. No. 328). Proc. 30p. The Office. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Land-grant colleges and universities; 
what they are and the relations of the federal govern- 
ment to them (Bul. No. 15). 27p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Residence and migration of college 
students, 1949-50, by R. C. Story (Misc. No. 14). 61p. 
Supt. of Docs. 35c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Scholarships and fellowships avail- 
able at institutions of higher education, by T. B. Wil- 
kins (Bul. No. 16). 248p. Supt. of Docs. 55c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant colleges and 
universities, year ended June 30, 1950 (Bul. No. 4). 
48p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Vocational Educ. Non-degree 
home economics offerings in higher institutions, 1949-50 
(Misc. 3380). Proc. 8p. The Office. Free. 

Van Dusen, H. P. God in education; a tract for the times. 
128p. Scribner. $2. 

Virginia Advisory Legislative Council. Higher education 
in Virginia; report . . . to the governor and the General 
assembly of Virginia. Proc. 89p. The Council. 

Western regional cooperation in higher education; a pro- 

program. 30p. Council of State Govts. Free. 

Wilder, A. N., ed. Liberal learning and religion. 338p. 
Harper. $3.75. 
ilson, H. E. Universities and world affairs. 88p. Car- 
negie Endowment for Internat. Peace. $1. 

Wilson, L. R.; Lowell, M. H. and Reed, S. R. The library 
in college instruction; a syllabus on the improvement of 
or instruction through library use. 347p. Wilson. 

3.75. 
(28B) PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Guthrie, W. S. Applications to the professional schools and 
colleges for the fall term 1950 . . . a manual of infor- 
mation for faculty advisers and counselors of pre-pro- 
fessional students. 65p. Ohio State Univ. Col. of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Hollis, E. V. and Taylor, A. L. Social work education in 
the United States; the report of a study made for the 
Nat. council on social work education. 422p. Columbia 
Univ. Press. $5.50. 

Montag, M. L. The education of nursing technicians. 146p. 
Putnam. $2.50. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Graduate study in edu- 


cation; 50th yrbk. pt. 1. 369p. Univ. of Chic. Press, 
$3.50; $2.75 pa. 

New Jersey. Dept. of Educ. Div. of the State Library. The 
professional education and training of library personne] 
in New Jersey. 3ip. The Dept. 

Occupational Opportunities Service. Occupational goals for 
college students. Pt. 1: architecture, engineering, and 
the physical sciences. . Ohio State Univ. Press. 75¢. 

Tuttle, Marguerite. A guide to education for professional 
careers, Sth ed., 1951-52. 104p. The Author. $1.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Home economics jn 
colleges and universities of the United States, by B. |. 
Coon (Bul. No. 244. Home econ. educ. ser. No. 26). 
58p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 


(29) Aputt EDUCATION 


Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Educ. Guide for resource-use education 
workshops. 45p. The Council. 50c. 

Cantor, Nathaniel. Learning through discussion. 111p. 
Human Relations for Industry. $3. 

Eastern States Health Educ. Conference. Psychological 
dynamics of heaith education; proceedings of the .. . 
conference, April 13-14, 1950. 134p. Columbia Univ. 
Press. $2.50. 

Essert, P. L. Creative leadership of adult education. 333p. 
Prentice. $3.75. 

Federation Employment Service. A guide to educational 
and vocational training in the armed services. Proc. 13p. 
The Service. 15c. 

Goldberg, Samuel. Army training of illiterates in World 
War II (Contrib. to educ. No. 966). 302p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $4. 

Houle, C. O. Libraries in adult and fundamental education; 
the report of the Malmé seminar. 179p. Distrib. by 
Columbia Univ. Press. $1. 

Kerrison, I. L. H. Workers’ education at the university 
level. 177p. Rutgers Univ. Press. $3. 

Marrow, A. J. Living without hate; scientific approaches 
to human relations. 269p. Harper. $3.50. 

Strauss, Bert, and Strauss, Frances. New ways to better 
meetings. 177p. Viking. $2.95. 

Sworder, S. E. Handbook for teachers of adults (Bul. 
v. 20, No. 4). 46p. Calif. State Dept. of Educ. 

Tomlinson, L. E. Adult education; its vital significance for 
your town. 46p. Educational Studies. $1.50; quantity 
rates. 

(30) EpuCATIONAL RESEARCH 
GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND DIRECTORIES 


Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Books for you; a list 
for leisure reading for use by students in senior high 
schools. 130p. The Council. 40c. 

Willis, Margaret and Alton, M. J., comps. Adult study 
camps. 85p. Franklin Printing Co. $2.50. 

Amer. Assn. for Jewish Educ. Jewish education register 
and directory, 1951. 122p. The Assn. 

Amer. Educ. Catalog, 1951. 166p. Bowker. $1. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Children’s books for 
75c¢ or less, prepared by B. D. Hurley (Bul. No. 36). 
55p. The Assn. 50c. 

A Basic book collection for elementary grades, compiled 
by a joint committee. 5th ed. Proc. 123p. ALA. $2. 
Bunting, J. E., ed. Private independent schools . . . 4th ed. 

535p. The Editor. $5. 

Bush, B. C.; Dunn, A. E.; and Jackman, M. E., comps. 
Fare for the reluctant reader; books, magazines 
audio-visual aids for the slow learner in grades 7-10. 
Proc. 43p. N. Y. State Col. for Teachers, Albany. 50c. 

Child Study Assn. of Amer. Books of the year for chil- 
dren. 12p. The Assn. 25c. 

Educ. Research Service. Education in lay magazines, Oc 
tober 1, 1951 (Cir. No. 7). Proc. 18p. NEA. 50c. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Studies in education, 1950 
(Thesis abstract ser. No. 2). 138p. The Univ. $1. 
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Matson, Charlotte and Larson, Lola. Books for tired eyes; 
a list of books in large print. 4th ed. 75p. ALA. $1. 
NEA. Research Div. Research; a major function of pro- 
fessional teachers associations. Proc. 20p. NEA. Free. 
Rockefeller Foundation. Directory of fellowship awards 

for the years 1917-1950. 286p. The Found. 
Secondary Educ. Bd. Current books; Junior booklist. 44p. ; 
Senior booklist. 43p. The Bd. 25¢ ea. 
Sibley, Elbridge. Support for independent scholarship and 
research. 116p. Social Science Res. Council. $1.25. 
U. S. Office of Educ. Education directory, 1950-51. Pt. 1, 
Federal government and states. 50p. 15c; Pt. 2, Counties 


Remarks at the 11th annual forum on education. 30p. 
The Plan. 
. 1950. 38p. Supt. 


U. S. Office of Educ. Annual report . 
of Docs. 20c. 

Waree © College Assn. Addresses: The place of science 
in ucation; and Proceedings of meetings dur- 
ing oanie 44p. The Assn. Free. 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession. Proceed- 
ings of the 4th delegate assembly, Ottawa, Canada. . . 
1950. 84p. The Organization. 50c. 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession. Public 
relations of national teachers organizations. 36p. The 
Organization. 


and cities. 84p. 25c; Pt. 4, Educational associations. 59p. 
15c. Supt. of Docs. 


(31) REPORTS, PROCEEDINGS, AND HANDBOOKS 


DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS 


Addison-Wesley Press, 500 Kendall Sq. Bldg. Cambridge 
42, Mass. 

Univ. of Alabama Press, Drawer 2877, ee Ala. 

American Alumni Council, — S. Ruby, ed., George- 
town Univ., W: D. C. 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

— Assn. for Jewish Education, 1776 Broadway, 

19. 

American Assn. for the United Nations, 45 E. 65th St., 
NYC 21. 

American Assn. of Junior a 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 

American Assn. of Colleges ie. Teaches Education, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, N. 

American Assn. of School (a = al 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washi n 6, D. C. 

American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., NYC 16. 

American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 16th St. 


Amer. Alumni Council. Report of the 35th national con- 
ference . . . July 10-14, 1950. 601p. The Council. 
Amer. Alumni Council. Report of the 36th general con- 
ference. 128p. The Council. $1.50. 
Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Fourth year- 
book. 160p. NEA. $1.50. 
Assn. of Urban Universities. Proceedings of the 36th 
annual meeting, 1950. Proc. 78p. The Assn. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Forty-sixth annual report. 65p. The Found. Free. 
College Entrance Examination Bd. Fiftieth annual report 
of the director. 83p. The Bd. 50c. 
College Physical Educ. Assn. Fifty-fourth annual proceed- 
ings. Proc. 187p. The Assn. $1.75. 
Commonwealth Fund. Thirty-third annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1951. 46p. The Fund. Free. 
Educ. Testing Service. Annual report to the Board of 
trustees. 79p. The Service. .W., Washingto: re. 
Future Teachers of America. Eleventh yearbook. 292p. Pra Council ane ee 1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
NEA. $1. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
General Educ. Board. Annual report, 1950. 91p. The Bd. American Heart Assn., 1775 Broadway, NYC 19. 
Free. ' American Institute of Architects, 1741 New York Ave., 
Institute of Internat. Educ. Thirty-first annual report. Washington 6, D. C. 
84p. The Inst. 35c. rican Library Assn., -» Chi 11, 
Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Interpreting our schools; oy = aise: 
proceedings of the 27th annual educational conference American School Publishing Co., 470 4th Ave., NYC. 
and the 16th annual meeting of the Kentucky association American Technical Society, 850 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, 
of colleges and secondary schools (Bur. of school service Ill. 
Bul. v. 23, No. 3). 128p. The Univ. 50c. American Vocational Assn., 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Washington 5, D. C. 
Youth. Proceedings. 363p. Health Pub. Inst. $4. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 212 Sth Ave., 
Nat. Art Educ. Assn. The 1951 national directory. 70p. NYC 10. 
The Assn. $1. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32d St., NYC 1. 
Nat. Assn. of Collegiate Deans and Registrars. Journal of Architectural Record, 119 W. 40th St., NYC 18. 
proceedings for the 23d annual meeting, 1949 ...and Arkansas State Dept. of Education, Little Rock, Ark. 
the 24th annual meeting, 1950. 160p. The Assn. Assn. for Childhood Education International, 1200 15th 
Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the proceedings and St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
addresses, 48th annual meeting (Bul. v. 48, No. 1). Assn. for Student Teaching, State Teachers College, Lock 
528p. The Assn. $1. Haven, Pa. 
Nat. Collegiate Athletic Assn. The 1950 yearbook [and Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201 
the proceedings of the 45th annual convention, 1951]. 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
272p. The Assn. Assn. of Urban Universities, D. D. Henry, Sec., Wayne 
Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Proceedings University, Detroit, Michigan. 
of the 27th annual meeting. 38p. The Council. Assn. Press, 291 Broadway, NYC 7. 
NEA. NEA Handbook for local, state, and national associ- Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, “ll. 
ations, 1951-52. 384p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. Automotive Ind Vocational Education Conference, 
New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Fifty-second annual report 320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
of the superintendent of schools . . . statistical section. A. S. Barnes, 232 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 
272p. The Bd. Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Odegaard, C. E. Toward the conquest of fear [executive L. D. Beers, 1035 Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
director’s annual] report to the American council of Bellman Publishing Co., 83 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
learned societies. 13p. Amer. Council of Learned So- Charles A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, Iil. 
cieties. Free. Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 31st St., NYC 1. 
Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report for 1950-51. 97p. Board of Control for Southern Education, 830 W. Peach- 
The Bd. tree St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Southern Univ. Conference. P , reports and ad- Bookman Associates, 42 Broadway, NYC 4. 
, constitution and Sto gy 85p. The Conf. Boston Univ. Bureau of Business Research, 685 Common- 
The Tuition Plan. Whose responsibility is education? wealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


1010 Vermont Ave. N.W., 
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R. R. Bowker, 62 W. 45th St., NYC 19. 

Brookings Institute, 722 Jackson Pl., Washington 6, D. C. 

William C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 

E. J. Bunting, Wallingford, Conn. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426-428 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15, 


Minn. 

— a Screen Magazine, 812 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Ill. 

California Assn. of School Administrators, 35 N. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 

California Dept. of Education, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

California Elementary School Administrators’ Assn., Frank 
Schieber, Hopland Union School, Hopland, Calif. 

beng Teachers Assn., 391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, 
Cali 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 700 Jackson 
Pl. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
522 Fifth Ave., NYC 18. 

Catholic Univ. of America Press, Michigan Ave. N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. 

Central Assn. of College and Univ. Business Officers, 
Mr. C. C. DeLong, Sec., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Central New York School Study Council, 219 Slocum Hall, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chartwell House, 280 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 

per Ill. Supt. of Schools, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, Til. 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Chicago Univ. Round Table, Chicago 37, Il. 

Child Study Assn. of America, 132 E. 74th St., NYC 21. 

Children’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman St., NYC 38. 

Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Cincinnati Bd. of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. red Clark (author) 2274 Cedar St., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

H. C. Clish (author), Supt. of Schools, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

College Entrance Examination Board, 425 W. 117th St., 


NYC. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

College Physical Education Assn., L. Carroll 
Columbia Univ., NYC 27. 

Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, NYC 27. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 
525 W. 120th St., NYC 27. 

Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students, 
291 Broadway, NYC 7. 

Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1 E. 75th 
St., NYC 21. 

Connecticut. Governor’s Fact Finding Commission on Ed- 
ucation, 410 State Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 

Univ. of Connecticut, School of Education, Curriculum 
Center, Storrs, Conn. 

i ag State Governments, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 
37, Ill. 

Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1404 Franklin 
St., Wilmington, Del. 

Delaware Univ. Book Store, Newark, Del. 

Detroit Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 

F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40th St., NYC 18. 

Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., NYC 22. 

Dryden Press, 103 Park Ave., NYC. 

Duke Univ. Press, Durham, N. C. 

Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., NYC 32. 

Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Il. 

Educational Studies, 231 S.E. 52nd Ave., Portland 15, Ore. 

Educational Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, N. J. 

Educators Progress Service, Box 497, Randolph, Wis. 

Englehardt, Englehardt and Leggett, 59 Park Ave., NYC 6. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 

Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., NYC 16. 


Adams, 
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Federation Employment Service, 67 W. 47th St., NYC 109, 

Florida State Univ., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Florida Univ. Public Administration Clearing Service, 
Gainesville, Fla. ; 

—— Publishing Co., 416 W. Main St., Louisville 2, 
y. 

Freed Radio Corp., Educational Products Division, 200 
Hudson. St., NYC 13. 

Funk & Wagnalls, 354-360 4th Ave., NYC 10. 

Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington 2, D. C 

L. O. Garber (author), Univ. of Pennsylvania, School 
of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Garrard Press, 119-123 W. Park Ave., Champaign, III. 

General Education Board, 49 W. 49th St., NYC. 

Univ. of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Park Sq., Boston 17, Mass. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., NYC 17. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., NYC 16. 

Harvard Law School Forum, Hastings Hall, Cambridge 38, 

Harvard Univ. Press, 38 Quincy St., Cambridge 38, Mass, 

Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 400 Prospect Street, New 
Haven 11, Conn. 

Health Publications Institute, Raleigh, N. C. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass, 

Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., NYC 17. 

Henry Holt & Co., 257 4th Ave., NYC. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

R. M. Huber (author), Catholic Univ. of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D. C. 

Human Relations for Industry, 443 Delaware Ave., Buf- 
falo 2, N. Y. 

Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., NYC 21. 

Illinois Dept. of Public Instruction, Springfield, Il. 

— State Teachers College Bookstore, Terre Haute, 
nd. 

Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Indiana Univ. Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

Institute of International Education, Inc., 2 W. 45th St. 
NYC. 

International Textbook Co., 1101 Wyoming Ave., Scraaton, 
Pa. 

International Universities Press, 227 W. 13th St., NYC 11. 

John Day Co., 121 Avenue of the Americas, NYC 13. 

Johns Hopkins Press, Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md. 

Joint Committee on Educational Television, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Kentucky Univ., Lexington, Ky. 

L. S. Kenworthy (author), Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
N. Y. 

King’s Crown Press, 2960 Broadway, NYC 27. 

Lincoln Parish School Bd., Ruston, La. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1249-1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 


Los Angeles (County) Supt. of Schools, Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, 808 N. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. H. McCoy (author), East Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18. 

L. B. McIntyre (author), 548 S. Reese Pl., Burbank, Calif. 

Macmillan Co., 60 Sth Ave., NYC 11. 

Merrill-Palmer School, 71 E. Ferry Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St, 
NYC 27. 

Michigan. Dept of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Univ. — Michigan, Bureau of School Services, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies, 3 E. 25th St, 
Baltimore 18, Md. : 
Midwest Assn. of College Teachers of Physical Education 
for Women, c/o Miss Dorothy McNeill, Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, III. 

Bruce Miller (author), Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 

Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 
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Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 

Minnesota. Dept. of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Univ. of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

National Art Education Association, I. L. Defrancisco, 
Sec., State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 

National Association of Collegiate Deans and Registrars, 
E. N. Wilson, Sec., Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. 

National Catholic Educational Assn., 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
2 W. 45th St., NYC 13. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association, Kenneth L. Wil- 
son, Sec., LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, Ill. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th 
St., Chicago 21, Ill. 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, W. D. Mc- 
Clurkin, Sec., George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

National Education Assn., 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 
31 W. 110th St., NYC 26. 

ice Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
11, Ill. 

National Vocational Guidance Assn., 1424 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, Washington Univ. Box 64, St. Louis 5, 


Mo. 

Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb. 

New England School Development Council, 20 Oxford 
St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

New Jersey Dept. of Education, Division of the State 
Library, Trenton 8, N. J. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Assn., c/o L. D. 
Beers, 1035 Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

New York (City) Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

New York State Citizens Committee of One Hundred for 
Children and Youth, 66 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 

New York (State) Commission on School Buildings, Hon. 
Frank C. Moore, Lt. Gov., Chm., Albany, N. Y. 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Univ. of the State of New York, State Education Dept., 
Albany 1, N. Y. 

New York Univ. Bookstore, 239 Greene St., NYC 13. 

Univ. of North Carolina Press, Box 510, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Northwestern Univ. Press, Evanston, IIl. 

Northwestern Univ. School of Education, Evanston, III. 

Oceana Publications, 43 W. 16th St., NYC. 

Odyssey Press, Inc., 368 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Ohio State Univ. Press, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Oxford Univ. Press, 114 Sth Ave., NYC 11. 

Pantheon Books, Inc., 33 Avenue of the Americas, NYC 14. 

Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, 32 Washington 
Place, NYC 3. 

srensyivania Dept. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
enn. 

aoe ms Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Univ. School of Educ., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Bd. of Education, Parkway at 21st., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 

Univ. of Pittsburg Press, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St, NYC 16. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 705th Ave., NYC 11. 

Princeton Univ. Press, Princeton, N. J. 
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Public Education Assn., 20 W. 40th St. NYC 18. 

Purdue Univ., West Lafayette, Ind. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2-6 W. 45th St., NYC 19. 

K. C. Rathbun (author), 215 Westgate West, Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 

Rockefeller Foundation, 49 W. 49th St., NYC. 

Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., NYC. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 104 S. Lexington Ave., White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Rutgers Univ. Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Ww. rag Co., 218 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
5, 

er sr pee Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Ill. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, Educational Dept., 597-599 Sth 
Ave., NYC 11. 

Secondary Education Bd., 186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 

Wm. Sloane, Associates, Inc., 119 W. 57th St., NYC 19. 

Richard R. Smith, 120 E. 39th St., NYC 16. 

Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Ave., NYC. 

Univ. of South Carolina Press, Columbia, S. C. 

Univ. of Southern California Press, University Pk., Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif. 

Southern Conference Education Fund, 822 Perdido St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Southern Univ. Conference, E. M. Gwathmey, Sec., Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Syracuse Univ. Press, 920 Irving Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Teachers Center Press, 206 W. 15th St., NYC. 

Temple Univ. Teachers College, Broad St. and Mont- 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Texas Study of Secondary Education, 217 Sutton Hall, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Town Hall, Inc., 123 W. 43d St., NYC. 

The Tuition Plan, 424 Madison Ave., NYC 17. 

Marguerite Tuttle (author), 28 W. 44th St., NYC 18. 

U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

U.S.- Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Univ. of Utah Press, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Univ. Publishing Co., 239 4th Ave., NYC. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 4th Ave., NYC. 

Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., NYC 17. 

Virginia Advisory Legislative Council, Capitol Building, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

L. C. Wagoner, Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 

Washington Univ., Box 64, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Webster Publishing Co., 1800-1808 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Western College Assn., Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University Ave., NYC 52. 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 

World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. - 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession, NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Wyoming Univ., Laramie, Wyo. 





A thousand Negro students attended southern 
white colleges and universities last year, according 
to Benjamin Fine in the New York Times. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


“We are having a difficult time outgrowing the 
inadequate conception of the educational situation 
implanted by such phrases as “‘teacher-pupil relation- 
ship,” says Ronald Lippitt. “Research on the dynamic 
of group structure and functioning in the learning 
situation reveals clearly that the educator's role in 
the classroom group requires understandings and 
skills quite different from those implied in the old 
notion of the inter-personal relationship between the 
teacher and an aggregation of individual pupil per- 
sonalities. . . . Readiness for or resistance to learn- 
ing, active participation and initiative in learning, 
and reinforcement of learning are all functions to a 
high degree of the type of group structure and func- 
tioning which the teacher-leader or administrator- 
leader has helped to stimulate. 

“From the research observations made to date on 
productivity of group functioning it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the average faculty meeting, the 
staff conference, the meetings of the curriculum com- 
mittee, etc., are operating even further below their 
potentiality level than is the average classroom.” 


3,950,000 babies were born in the United States 
in 1951, more than in any other year in our history. 


ONE SUBJECT AT A TIME 


Students in the public schools of Pembina, North 
Dakota, have for three years studied only one sub- 
ject during a seven-week period, as reported by 
Superintendent Olger Myhre in the School of Edu- 
cation Record, of the University of North Dakota, 
December 1951— 

“Music and physical education were provided in 
addition as an activity each day for each pupil. The 
school day consists of a minimum of three and one- 
half hours for the academic subjects and five and 
one-sixth hours for home economics. This program 
permits each student to complete five units per year. 
A total of twenty units is required for graduation 
from the four-year high school division. Classes start 
at nine o'clock and continue until eleven o'clock 
each morning and from one o'clock to two thirty 
o'clock each afternoon. The hours from eleven o’clock 
to twelve o'clock and two thirty o’clock to four 
o'clock are utilized for physical education and music. 
All State, Federal, and North Central Association 
time requirements are met by the Pembina Plan. 
Both faculty and students are apparently in full 
agreement with the program and its results. There 
is a general feeling that students are able to achieve 


greater mastery of the subject matter and course 
experience provided by this plan. It has been ex. 
panded to include the seventh and eighth grades, 
The school board and community are also convinced 
of the superiority of the new plan over the old sys. 
tem of numerous subjects and activities scheduled 
each day.” 

Tests given in 42 courses in the experimental 
school and in four control schools showed that 
Pembina pupils led in all but four of the courses. 
Tests for retention showed that Pembina pupils 
retained more after a period of several months. 

"“. . . The exceptionally strong student achieved 
and retained more than did comparable students in 
the control schools. . . . A similar check with the 
poorest pupils showed . . . superiority for the 
Pembina Plan. The average pupils also seemed to 
have profited more in the Pembina plan, although 
the differences were not as great as for the outstand- 
ing and the poor student groups. 

“The Pembina Plan does not involve an increase in 
the cost of instruction. Each teacher is assigned one 
subject each day for the seven weeks period. . . . 

“The plan encouraged students who could not be 
in school for the entire year to return to school for 
further instruction. . . . 

“School administration and supervision are made 
easier and more effective under the new plan be- 
cause teacher and pupil routines are more easily 
controlled. ... 

“Pembina will welcome questions from anyone 
interested in details of the program and in hearing 
from other school systems where a similar plan of 
curriculum organization has been used.” 


Of the some 24,000 secondary schools in the 
United States, an estimated 833 offer a core cur- 
riculum in one or more grades. The two major ideas 
common to the concept of the core curriculum is that 
(1) it provides experiences needed by all youth, 
and (2) that the experiences cut across subject 
lines. Seven states account for 62% or 545 schools 
reporting core curricula, and 86% of all core pto- 
grams are found in the three junior high 
grades. (Core Curriculum in Public High Schools, 
An Inquiry Into Practices, 1949, by Grace S. Wright. 
Bulletin 1950 No. 5, U. S. Office of Education. 15¢, 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


“Opportunities for summer study in Latin Amet- 
ica” are discussed in the 1951 Bulletin of the Pan- 
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KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 


American Union, Washington 6, D. C. The summer 
school courses are offered by Latin American institu- 
tions and by United States institutions, and other edu- 
cational tours and service projects are reported. (21 


pages, 10c.) 


A summer course in Canadian history for the 
benefit of school teachers from the United States 
is being offered in the Land of Evangeline by Acadia 
University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. Full information 
will be sent free upon request. 


Cass SIZE 


The ideal class size is twenty-five pupils, Ells- 
worth Tompkins reports after a survey of teacher 
opinion. (“What Teachers Say About Class Size,” 
U. S. Office of Education Circular No. 311. 20c 
from the Supt. of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 

There is “opportunity for improved teaching in 
smaller classes, or classes of ideal size,” say the 
teachers. But a class too small may be lacking in 
stimulation because of the limited experiences of 
the pupils, they say. Teachers generally agree that 
smaller classes than now common would benefit 
the majority of pupils. Almost all teachers having 


classes averaging thirty or more pupils desire smaller 
classes. 


An effort is being made in Ontario to maintain 
a maximum teacher load of 35 pupils per class. Says 
the report of the annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Ontario Teachers Federation of 
August, 1951, 

“Since the federation has a policy of 35 pupils per 
class, and since the department of education has en- 
deavored to apply this same policy, failure to carry 
out this policy in many cases seems to be due to 
either of two factors: (1) lack of accommodation, 
(2) sufficient accommodations but boards refusing 
to hire enough teachers to reduce the maximum 
teacher load to 35 pupils per class. The federation 
is asking affiliates to submit any cases where the 
latter condition is true so that such cases may be 
reported to the department of education. 

“With regard to extra +remuneration offered by 
boards to individual teachers, the board of governors 
set up a federation policy that the federation is op- 
posed to extra remuneration offered by boards to 
individual teachers in groups without the approval 
of the local teachers’ council or negotiating body.” 


New York State law now requires that custodial 
help in the schools shall have rest and lunch rooms. 
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The pattern of requirements for college entrance 
is remarkably similar to that in effect a generation 
ago, says the Fifth Report of the Committee on 
School and College Relations of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau. Consensus among the colleges ask for 
three units of English, two of a foreign language, 
two of mathematics, one of science, and one of so- 
cial studies. In “A Brief Report on College Admis- 
sion,” October 1951, (from the Educational Records 
Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32,) the 
Committee comments that 

“The high school might, perhaps, be somewhat chas- 
tened by a number of the college entrance officials. 
These state that during their experience in the admin- 
istration of entrance procedures, no high" school has 
ever asked for the accreditation of a new course. Un- 
less these particular colleges draw on a very conserva- 
tive section of the high school’s population, it seems 
likely that some secondary schools are not willing to 
gtasp an opportunity to further the cause of flexibility 
by asking the colleges to review new courses.” 

Current entrance requirements are approved by 
high schools in approximately the same percentages 
as approved by the colleges, according to the report. 
Greater flexibility is a goal for both high schools and 
colleges, and there are many experiments in accept- 
ance of “free electives” for admission to college, 
overall evaluation of the student’s records and activi- 
ties, wider use of aptitude and achievement tests, 
recognition of new courses in the secondary school 
curriculum, improved communications between col- 
leges and secondary schools, pre-college and college 
freshman orientation programs, and uniform college 
entrance blanks. 

HIDDEN Costs 


“Our so-called ‘free schools’ are far from free,” 
says Superintendent Francis H. Dolan of the LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School and Junior College, 
LaSalle, Illinois. As a doctoral study in the Colorado 
State College at Greeley, he analyzed costs of stu- 
dents in the LaSalle-Peru Township High School to 
discover “Hidden Student Costs,” which excluded 
all costs connected with food, ordinary clothing, 
shelter, and transportation. 

“The local school is not a free public secondary 
school. Every student attending this school is re- 
quired to assume some cost for each and“ every sub- 
ject he or she may choose to take. — 

“A study of the programs of typical students 
showed that the total average subject cost for boys 
increased from $7.85 on the freshman level to $40.80 
on the senior level. Similar cost for girls rose from 
$6.60 to $23.15. Total average subject costs for the 
four years of high school were $107.85 for boys 
and $72.45 for girls. These are costs reported by 
the teachers of the subjects these students are taking. 
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“The cost to the student to belong to and to be 
a regularly participating member of extra-curricular 
activities sponsored by the local school are relatively 
uncommon, and when costs are levied they are in 
general relatively light. 

“The cost to the student of attending school- 
sponsored functions and other miscellaneous costs in 
the local high school are considerable. 

“Most of the students purchase the school news- 
paper and the Yearbook, at an annual cost of $4.40. 

“The average estimated cost of graduation is 
$31.75. All students are required to pay a cap and 
gown fee of $2.25, and can graduate with this 
minimum expenditure. 

“Students attending the local school spend a good 
deal of money each week, in and out of school, in 
addition to the items mentioned above. The total 
additional weekly per-student expenditure for all the 
students involved in the study ranged from a low of 
65c to a high of $117.75. The median additional 
expenditure for the week was $5.30. 

“The median additional weekly expenditure for 
freshman boys was $3.35, and for senior boys, $6.40. 
Freshmen girls in the study spent a median of $3.75 
additional weekly, and senior girls, $9.65. On the 
basis of the average expenditures in the local schools, 
it would cost a freshman $72.75, a sophomore 
$90.75, a junior $164.45, and a senior $189.50. If 
the amount of money spent by the student weekly, 
in and out of school, is computed, the cost to the 
student or the parent of attending the local high 
school would be increased from $135 to $462 per 
student over the amount stated. 

“Equality of educational opportunity is the ideal 
of democracy. In a large measure, participation in the 
privileges of a secondary education is contingent on 
social and economic status. If present expenditures 
persist, the public school system may become a force 
in creating those very inequalities in the condition 
of men that it was designed to reduce. Such costs 
should be eliminated, either by discontinuing student 
purchases of materials and equipment, or by immedi- 
ate assumption of all necessary costs by the Board of 
Education.” 

SUMMER SCHOOLS 


“The summer high school is drawing an accept- 
ance in the total program of secondary education. .. . 
The directors were of the opinion that quality of 
work done in the summer high school was as good 
or better, and that the quantity of work was as 
much or better than during the regular school year. 
. . . That both pupil and teacher attitudes toward 
their work during the summer was as good or better 
than their attitudes during the regular year.’”"—Louis 
William Ellerbrook, “The Public Summer High 
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School in the States of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools.” 

“The difficulties encountered by student teachers 
and beginning teachers are somewhat different in 
nature, scope, and frequency of occurrence. . . . To 
insure supervised experience in the same activities 
in which beginning teachers engaged, the student 
teaching program must be broadened. . . . This will 
necessitate a student teaching program in which the 
student teacher gives full time to his teaching.”— 
Herbert Walter Wey, “A Study of the Difficulties of 
Student Teachers and Beginning Teachers in the 
Secondary Schools as a Basis for The Improvement 
of Teacher Education with Particular Reference to 
the Appalachian State Teachers College.” 


Directive Education 


The concept of a child-centered school is more 
talk than reality, Duane Manning reports after an 
analysis of the relative directiveness of instruction 
in selected situations done at the Indiana University 
School of Education. “Every single situation observed 
revealed a preponderance of directiveness. . . . The 
most directive situation studied reflected 90 times 
as much directiveness as non-directiveness. . . . In 
the situation that was least directive, there was a 
reflection of approximately four times as much direc- 
tiveness as non-directiveness. . . . The overall direc- 
tive emphasis was fourteen times the non-directive 
emphasis. . . . Relative directiveness of the classroom 
instruction tended to increase with the advanced 
maturity of the groups concerned. . . . Progress in 
the improvement of the instructional practices lies 
in the direction of the non-directive approach. Train- 
ing, supervision, and professional stimulus have been 
generally recognized as factors which contribute to 
the improvement of the learning situation, and here 
they have been found to exist in relatively greater 
abundance in the school which reflected less directive- 
ness.” 

This study is one of more than a score of the 
doctoral studies reported in the Thesis Abstract 
Series, No. 2, January 1951, available at $1.00 from 
the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, In- 
diana. Some other conclusions of studies reported are: 

“Grade point average in the major . . . and high 
school rank . . . shows the greatest relationship to 
student teaching effectiveness of the factors studied.” 
—Wilbur Leo Brothers, in “The Relationship of 
Certain Factors to Effectiveness in Student Teaching 
in the Secondary Schools.” 


Radio hams in the high school at Montebello, 
California, contact other short wave radio opef- 
ators all over the world, says John C. Whinnery 
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in his annual report. “This has given students an 
opportunity to correspond and exchange letters with 
people of other races and nationalities, thus creating 
a better intercultural and international understand- 


ing. 


Three decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court on June 5 undermine the legal structure of 
segregation of the races in education. In the case 
of Heman Marion Sweatt, who sought admission 
to the University of Texas law school, the Court 
ordered the university to admit him, asserting 
further that the separate Negro law school set up 
by the state was not and could not be equal to the 
University of Texas law school. 

In the case of G. W. McLaurin, the Court de- 
cided that once admitted into Oklahoma University, 
he could not be subjected to segregation imposed by 
the state authorities. In the case of Elmer Henderson, 
the decision of the Court ordered the Southern 
Railway Company to remove “‘curtains, partitions, 
and signs’’ which set Negro dining-car patrons apart 
from other “passengers holding identical tickets and 
using the same public dining facilities.” 

Attorney Thurgood Marshall of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People 
says, “Segregation no longer has the stamp of legal- 
ity in any public education.” 





When teacher's contracts in 84 Michigan cities were 
examined by superintendent Glenn K. Kelly, Negau- 
nee, Michigan, it was found that the only thing in 
common was that all contracts are signed by the 
teacher! Of the total of 51 items, there was general 
agreement at some points. The annual salary is gen- 
erally stipulated. Provision is made for payment of 
the teacher’s salary in installments from 10 to 26 
in number, 12 installments being most common. The 
length of the school term and the opening date of 
schools are parts of most contracts. The teacher must 
hold a certificate, and is subject to assignment of 
duties. Most contracts are signed by two or more 
members of the Board of Education. 


Make a start toward spelling reform by use of 
thru, tho, altho, and thruout, suggests Luke Lindley, 
Stratton, Colorado. These short forms are being used 
in many important publications and are recognized 
as correct optional spelling by many standard dic- 
tionaries. 

“Suppose an efficiency expert were examining a 
business concern and found several silent men sit- 
ting idly around in the different departments doing 
nothing but being in the way of the real workers. 
Suppose also the expert was informed by the pres- 
ident of the company that these were their silent 
men and that it had been the custom of the company 
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for many years to keep several of these silent men 
around on the payroll. 

The expert would probably say, with reason, “You 
don’t need me, you need a psychiatrist !” 


Ten educational exhibits planned jointly by school 
authorities and the oil industry will be displayed over 
a period of five years in the 64 academic high schools 
in metropolitan New York. The cooperation of the 
oil industry will make available supplementary mate- 
rial in the form of booklets, slide films, and movies. 
It is hoped that other industries will prepare like ex- 
hibits and teaching aids for the schools. 


The 12-year system in public schools is now found 
everywhere in the United States, says a report of 
the U. S. Office of Education. All states have now 
extended their systems to 12 years or are in the proc- 
ess of doing so. 


A Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Edu- 
cation, 1932-1948, prepared by William S. Larson 
and the Music Education Research Council is available 
at $2.00 from the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. The 
bibliography reports studies as listed by institutions in 
the United States and then classifies them in a topical 
index covering 1600 studies. 


To assist public school counsellors know jobs 
and working conditions, the Occupational Adjust- 
ment Division of the Social Planning Council es- 
tablished in 1949 a training program of six all-day 
sessions scheduled over a period of six weeks, for 
groups of 30 teachers. Factories and industries, the 
A. F. of L. and the C.1.O. cooperate. The program 
was expanded this year. Information may be obtained 
from Glynn E. Clark, Assistant Director of Edu- 
cation in charge of Guidance, Division of Pupil 
Welfare and Adjustment, Board of Education of the 
City of St. Louis, 1520 South Grand Boulevard (4). 


A new guidance service has been launched for 
pupils and teachers in elementary and junior high 
schools by the Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. Scheduled for 
release in the May issue is a pamphlet on “Looking 
Ahead to High School,” by Editor R. L. Hunt of 
THE Put DELTA KaPPAN. 


The British Columbia Teachers Federation adopted 
a flat membership fee of $25.00 per annum. 


A lad marries the girl next door, says Dorothy 
Dix, commenting upon a study recently made of 
5,000 marriage licenses which shows that most appli- 
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cants were neighbors or near neighbors. She says, 
“I often wonder that parents permit a boy or girl 
to come into their home whom they would not be 
willing for their son or daughter to marry.” 


There has been an 81 per cent increase in the re- 
production rate of college-educated women in the 
United States between 1940 and 1947, according to 
the Population Reference Bureau. 


Public school teachers not otherwise covered in 
retirement plans, may be now included in the Federal 
plan of Social Security if the State will enter into an 
agreement with the Federal Government. 

Employees of non-profit schools, colleges and edu- 
cational groups will be covered under OASI provided 
two things happen: 

First, the employers must file a certificate with the 
Federal Security Agency to show that they want old- 
age and survivors insurance for their employees. Sec- 
ond, at least two-thirds of the employees must vote 
to accept coverage. If these two steps are taken, the 
non-profit institution is covered under the broadened 
social security system. Any employee who votes against 
this protection remains outside it. But employees hired 
after the certificate is filed by the employer are cov- 
ered on a compulsory basis. The certificate filed by 
the employer remains effective for at least ten years. 


“A plan for teacher leaves of absence is . . . de- 
signed to help maintain instructional service at the 
highest level of quality and efficiency,” says Teacher 
Leaves of Absence, Discussion Pamphlet No. 7 of 





FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Phi Delta Kappans interested in serving educa- 
tion abroad and getting direct experience in 
comparative education may apply for a Fulbright 
scholarship. Applications for the school year 
1953-54 should be filed by October 15, 1952. 

The three screening agencies for the Fulbright 
Program are the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y., 
which receives applications from graduate stu- 
dents; the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. which receives applica- 
tions from professors, specialists and advanced 
research scholars; and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, International Relations Division, (Fed- 
eral Security Agency), Washington 25, D. C., 
which receives applications for teaching in na- 
tional primary and secondary schools abroad. 
Application forms can be obtained from these 
agencies. 
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the Department of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Reasons for absence 
of the teacher from the classroom accepted by many 
cities include the maternity leave, personal illness or 
injury, death in the immediate family, religious holi- 
days, attending professional meetings, serving on the 
jury, voting. 

Other titles of the Discussion Pamphlet series 
which sell at 15¢ per copy are “Salary Scheduling,” 
“School Marks and Promotions,” “Ethics for Teach- 
ers,” “Credit Unions for Teachers,’’ ‘Teacher Ten- 
ure,” “Teacher Retirement,” “Paying for Schools,” 
“Teacher Rating.” 

Membership in the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers is open to any person devoting a major 
part of his time to classroom teaching or allied work 
considered as teaching in the local salary schedule, 
provided such person shall have no power of rating 
other teachers in service. 


The efficient library unit in a motor age is large 
enough to appropriate a minimum of $25,000 a year 
for the library at a per capita of $1 to $2, says the 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago. A good library should expect to have 20 to 
40 per cent of the population 15 years and over regis- 
tered as borrowers, and from 45 to 75 per cent of the 
population from 5 through 14 years of age. In the 
community making good use of the library, three to 
10 volumes per capita for the population 15 years 
and over should be borrowed each year, and 10 to 30 
volumes per capita for the population from five 
through 14 years. 

For superior library’service at present prices, $3.00 
per capita is required; and for reasonably good serv- 
ices, $2.25 per capita. 


Many school districts in New York State offer 
teachers options of having salaries in monthly or 
semi-monthly, or ten or twelve installments if month- 
ly, notes a bulletin of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association. The most common method is semi- 
monthly during the school year, followed by about 
one-third of the school districts. 


Designed to interest girls of grades 6 to 12 in 
elementary teaching, the 16 mm. sound and color 
film, “Our Teacher, Mary Dean” was prepared. 
Under joint sponsorship by the Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission on Teacher Recruitment and Pi Lambda 
Theta, it was made by Frith Films. It is available 
on rental from Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, Illinois, at $5.00 for the first day, $1.00 
for each additional day, or $10.00 per week. :A 
print may also be purchased for $130.00 from Firth 
Films, Inc., Box 565, Hollywood, California. 
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Alpha Sigma—Phoenix, Arizona. Fred McDonald, 1517 East 
Almiria Road, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Alpha Tau—Saiem, Oregon. Albert E. Skaggs, Route No. 2, 
ox 302-AL, McMinnville — 
Alpha Upsilon—Cape Girardeau issouri. Burwell Fox, State 
Ape Ek Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Phi—Cedar Falls, Iowa. Herb Silvey, Assistant Director 
ats Lm, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Alpha Chi—Santa Ana, i} Jiles = hewe. Orange Coast 

llege, P. O. Box 307, Costa Mesa, California. 
Alpha Pst—Utica, New York. Charles Schmidt, University of N. 
Ag of ‘Applied Arts and Sciences, Genesee Street, New 
artford, New 
Alpha Omega—San Jose, California. William Huff, Los Gatos 
igh School, Los Gatos, California. 
Beta Alpha—Mobile, Alabama. Walter M. Phillips, 555 Charles 
Street, Mobile, Alabama. 
Beta Beto—Springhield, Missouri. A. M. Alexander, Mt. Vernon, 
souri. 
Beta Gamma—San Luis Obispo, California. A. Gaylord Wilson, 
1343 Higuera Street, San Luis Obispo, California. 
eta Delta—Pasadena, California. Bailey Howard, 1088 North 
Holliston, Pasadena 6, California. 
eta Epsilon—Spokane, Washington. R. P. Whitfield, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, Cheney, Washington. 


Beta Zeta—Chico, Calif California. Frank Laycock, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 

Beta Ete—Garden City, New York. John H. Daly, 4 Crompton 
Avenue, Great Neck, New York. 

Beta Theta—Tulare, California. Robert Lantz, 1200 Hall Avenue, 
Corcoran, California. 

Beta lIota—. Oregon. Robert Peter, 234 Vista Street, 

n 


Beach, California. Errol P. Roquet, 4545 
Faculty Avenue, Long Beach 8, California. 
Beta Lambda—Lafayette, Louisiana. George M. Armstrong, Jr. 
513 6th Street, Lafa Louisiana. 
Beta. Mu—St. Cloud, Minnesota. Frank Slobetz, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


DISTRICT I 


STATES: Washin , Oo , Idaho, and Montana; British 
Columbia and A in 
Representative: Victor N. Phelps, 2865 Harrison Street, Mil- 


Coendinaleeg: omer Boroughs, Jr., 230 Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Weshinewes Seattle 5, | 5, Washington; Alvin W. Miller, 
Southern “ye Oregon. 

DISTRICT II 


STATES: California, Ni ovata, Arizone, U and New Mexico; 
Lower California and Sonora in — and the Territory 


ii. 
Rrepresentative: John C. Whinnery, 324 N. Greenwood Avenue, 


ontebello, fornia 
erne Hall, Jr., 825 Canada Road, Woodside, 
California; Arthur T. Tait, 3746 Lankershim Bilvd., Los 


Angeles 28, Calif.; Arthur 2. Arnesen, 440 East Ist South 
St., Salt Lake City 2, Utah; W. ge om Phoenix Union 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 


DISTRICT III 


STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas; Mexico, 
except that t portion in District II. 

Representative: yay M. Anderson, Kansas State Teachers 

liege, Pittsburg, -_~ 

Coordinators: Ernest E. — Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Lawren Kansas; Robert E. Strickler, 
7003 Pernod Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo.; David C. Winslow, Okla- 
homa A & M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Paul Kantz, Texas 
Educational Agency, Austin, Texas. 


DISTRICT IV 


STATES: Wyening, | Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
a Iowa, and Minnesota; Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
na 
Representative: Maynard R. Bemis, University of Wyomi 
ollege of Education, Laramie, Wyoming. we! 7 
Coordinators: Howard Reed, Professor of Educa Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado; r . Adams, 


State rtment of Education, t. Paul 1, Minnesota; J 
Leonard vies, of Education, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

DISTRICT V 


STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia; Ontario in 
Representative: J. Ro y Laevy, Education Building, Purdue Uni- 


versity, Lafa tte, 

Coordinators: E. May, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
—— Rasecl S M 1, 521 South Sherman Drive, Indian- 
spolis, Indiana; Sanaa Cieslak, i Se Detroit 

ichigan; Ralph M. Gibson, R. F. D. , Middleton, 
Wisconsin. 
DISTRICT VI 


STATES: Maine, Vermont, New lay New der Massachusetts, 
rR 


Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylv Delaware, 
Maryland Connecticut, and District umbia; Quebec, "New 
Brunswick, ne Scotia, and Prince Edeod I 


Representative: Ira M. Kline, 177 Gibson Avenue, White Plains, 


ew York. 
CoprHhastons? W. Clinton Stuart, 75 Sylvan Place, Valley Stream 
New York; Ernest, R. y, Ss of 
Schools, rookline, Massachusetts us T. Clark, 336 


Mountain —_— Westfield, oem Jersey; Donald C. Hen- 
nick, 4805 College Aven llege ay " may Walter 
Kearney, 106 Burrowes we pelidinn tate C ennsylvania; 
Robert O. neg ne Assistant to ee pide, rena Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


DISTRICT VII 


STATES: Vieginle. North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Lenisten, ississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Ken- 


tucky. 
Representative: Charles R. Foster, Director of Graduate Studies 
in Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
































































Phi Delta Kappa Directory of Chapters 


For your convenience, this directory contains the name and address of the officer to whom dues in 
each chapter are sent. Dues for the 44th fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa are payable before June 1, 
1952. Your membership will be classified “In arrears” on June 1 if dues are not paid by that date. 

Please notify the chapter officer here listed at once if you change your address, and also the office 
of Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois, giving old and new address, chapter 
and number. Please do not supply a temporary summer address for the records. 


CAMPUS CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


Atrpna—Indiana University. Robert Schaerer, 314 S. Grant, 


Bloomington, Indiana. ; 

Bera—Columbia University. Charles W. Prewitt, Box_ 611, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Gamua—University of Missouri. J. O. Keller, 101 Rothwell 
Gymnasium, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Detta—Stanford University. John Dahl, 309-13 Village, Stan- 
ford, California. _ 

Erstton—State University of Iowa. Nathan A. Edwards, Col- 
oe of Education, East Hall, University of lowa, Iowa City, 
owa. 

Zeta—University of Chicago. Robert Sweitzer, 6114 S. Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Era—University of innesota. Clayton Stunkard, 211 Burton 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Tuera—Cornell University. William Irvine, Stone Hall, Cor- 
nell Vaiversity, Ithaca, ae York, 

Iora—Harvard University. David V. Tiedeman, Peabody House, 


13 Kirkland Street, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Karra—University of Kansas. Otho 

Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Lamspa—University of California. Ralph H. Phelps, 6 Oak Lane, 


M. Rasmussen, 120 Fraser 


Orinda, California. . ‘ 
Mu—University of Texas. Sam M. Gibbs, Box 1680, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 
Nu—University of Washington. Francis F. Powers, 230 Educa- 
tion Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 
X1—University of Pittsburgh. William C. Laderer, Jr., 735 
ashington Road, Pittsburgh 28, Pennsylvania. 
Omicron—University of Nebraska. W. Meierhenry, 305 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Pi—University of Illinois. Ralph Schick, 105 Gregory Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ilinois. 
Ruo—New York University. Stephen G. Rich, P. O. Box B, 


Verona, New Jersey. 

Stcma—Ohio State University. Herbert F. Miller, Room 120 
Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

trey of Pennsylvania. Daniel S. Jacoby, Eisenlohr 
Hall, 3812 Walnut Street, oo agg oe 4, Pennsylvania. 

Upsiton—Northwestern University. Frank Miller, 1725 Orring- 
ton Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

Px1i—University of Wisconsin. A. W. Eberle, Box 42 Education 
Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
Cu1—University of Oregon. Howard Akers, General Extension 

Division, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Ps1—George Peabody College. Lurad England, Box 212, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Omeca—University of —y ot. Richard Shafer, 
High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Avena ALtPpHA—University of Oklahoma. F. Lowell Jackson, Fac- 
ulty Exchange, University of Oklahomaa, Norman, Oklahoma. 
ALPHA Bera—University of Virginia. Howard R. Richardson, 
Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 
Atrpna Gamma—State College of Washington. John C. Ellingson, 

916 Harvey Road, Pullman, Washington. 

Avrua Detta—Kansas State College. D. F. Showalter, Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Atpnua Epsiton—University of Southern California. Mrs. Ruth 
Farrar, Office Secretary, Box 160, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, California. 

AurpHa Zeta—University of Arizona. Thomas Jordan, College of 
Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Arua Era—Temple University. Eugene W. Stull, Box 141, Tem- 
ple University, Broad & Montgomery, Philadelphia 22, Penn- 
sylvania. 

ALPHA Tueta—University of North Dakota. Carl V. Peterson, 
University Station, Box 546, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Atrpna lora—University of Cincinnati. Omer W. Renfrow, 
— College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, 

0. 

ALPHA Karra—University of Tennessee. John Gilliland, Barracks 
A, College of Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

hatin Cantons 0 
PHA mBDA—Boston University. Ernest W. Spinney, 332 Ba 
State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. . m 4 

AtrHA Mu—Colorado State College of Education. W. L. Knies, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 


University 


Atrxa Nvu—University of Kentucky. Charles Crumpton, 113 
mC. M 

1614, University o Un ity, Alabama. 

Avena Pri—Ru University. Patrick J. White, 507 Alleta 

Plainfield, New 
ton, State Teachers Towson 4, Maryland. 
eS al en asker Wo tn, 20 

Apna Tau—Pennsylvania State Colle 

Apna UpsiLon— of Utah. L. Ames, Home 
Center, Syracuse University New York. 

Atpua Psi—University of alo. Matthew Baranski, 24 St 
Ward, Detroit 27, Michigan 

Beta Bera—North Texas State College. Everett E. Jarboe, Box 


Johnston Boulevard, Lexington, Kentucky. 
ALPHA 5 a af of Alabama. — 7 cLendon, Box 
Ala! 
HA OmIcRO ruce Shyer, 175 East 
Annapolis Drive, Claremont, California. 
Street 5 
Atpxa Ruo—Johns Hee Viniversity. Arthur W. Brewing. 
Apna Sicma—Uni 
Williams Street, Denver 9, Colorado. 
John W. Masley, Room 
4, Moffatt Cotta Fn Col ‘ennsylvania. 
versi 
 ~ ae Building 13, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, 
Atpua Pai—Syracuse University. George Cochern, Audio-Visual 
ALPHA Cu1—University of California at Los Angeles. Jack Gold, 
12927 Berendo Avenue, Coden, California 
James Road, Buffalo 11, New York. 
AtpHa Omeca—Wayne University. Homer E. Knight, 15402 
Beta PHAa—Louisiana State University. C. L. Madden, P. 0. 
Box 8729, University Station, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 
5281, North Texas Station, Denton, Texas. 
Bera GaMM Grover Angel, 


Wi on pg! 

School e oy a George Washington University, Wasb- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Beta Dettra—University of Colorado. Reynold A. Swanson, 2510 
Water Street, Apartment B, Boulder, Colorado. 

Beta Erstton—University of Maryland. Donald C. Hennick, 4805 
Coll Avenue, Coll Park, Maryland. 

Bera Zera—Oklahoma &M College. Evert Little, 904 N. 
Hester, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Bera Era—Western Michigan College of Education. Allan R. 
Morris, 1515 Reycraft Drive, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Beta TuHetra—University of North Carolina. Paul Irvine, Jr. 
Pratt e No. 1, Hill, North Carolina. 

Beta Iora—Washington Un: ym Leo Eason, Box 183, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 

Beta Karra—lowa State College. Marvin Thompson, 217 Pammel 
Court, Ames, Iowa. 

Beta Lamspa—Indiana State Teachers College. Lonzo Jones, 
Indiana State Teachers Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Bera Mu—University of Wyoming. Leo Thomas, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Vane. 

Beta Nu—University of Mississippi. Lytle C. Fowler, Box 153, 
ng cat | ississippi. 

Beta X1—University of Florida. Harvey K. Meyer, P. K. Yonge 
Building, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. ; 
Beta Omicron—Utah State Agricultural Co C. D. McBride, 

Utah State Agricultural » Logan, Utah. 

Beta P1—Ball State Teachers lege. William P. Roseberry, 
312 South Nichols Avenue, Apartment 1, Muncie, Indiana. 

Bera i ~ ay of New Mexico. Gilbert E. Mir 
Room 17, Hodgin Hall, College of Education, University 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Bera Sioma—Brigham Young University. George L. Miller, Jr., 
1529 North 9 East, Provo, Utah. 

Bera Tav—University of Hawaii. Robert S. Kikawa, 3632 
Waialae Avenue, Honolulu, T. H. 

Beta Urstton—University of South Dakota. Howard D. Holst, 
211 South Pine Street, Vermillion, South Dakota. 

Beta Pui—University of Connecticut. A. B. Smith, Bureau of 
Educational Research and i University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut. 

Bera Cu1—College of the Pacific. Leonard Boone, 322 North 
School Street Todi, California. 

BETa Ps1—Bradley University. Donald Robinson, Apartment A, 
201 South Glenwood, Peo Illinois. 

Beta Omeca—Universi of Idaho. Harold J. Soeters, 1-A, West 
6th Street, Moscow, 0. 


FIELD CHAPTER TREASURERS 


Alpha—San Francisco, Califernia. Arthur E. Lindborg, 3766 
21st Street, San Francisco 14, California. 





